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Revenue Bureau | 
Clarifies Income 
And Excise Taxes 





Losses on Stock Held Less|'T 


Than Two Years May Not 
' Offset Gains on Capital 
Asset Sales, It Rules 


Lubricating Oil Held | 


Not Auto Accessory 





Checks Transferring Funds 
From Account to Disburs- 
ing Agent Are Declared to 
Be Subject to Levy 


Gains realized on sales of capital assets | 
. ma 


vy not be offset by losses sustained on 


sales of stock held for less than two years 
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To Balance Bud 


Tax Revision Forecast by Chair-| 
man of House Committee on 
Ways and Means 


get | 


HE House Committee on Ways and 

Means will get to work, Dec. 7, on the | 
problem of taxation that will be necessary | 
to insure a balanced budget for the fiscal | 
year beginning July 1, 1933, according to 
an oral announcement by Representative 
Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., who 
said the program would include consider- 
ation of a tax on legalized beer. | 


Hearings will start at once after the 
Committee determines its course. Sub- | 
jects to be discussed will carry tax con- | 
sideration along concurrently with activi- 
ties of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations in its scheduled effort to reduce 
Government expenses. Mr. Collier ex- 
pressed the opinion that a balanced budget 


| would be difficult without economies in | 


| appropriations and tax revision. | 
The Committee chairman declined to 
| Suggest the sources of revenue which may 
|be tapped. He explained that there had 





when computing deductions froms gross 
income under the Revenue Act of 1932, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue declared in 
one of two rulings on the new income tax 
made public Nov. 23. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] | 


Extra-wide Highways 


Continue Advance 


Into Second Week 


‘Higher Levels Recorded in| [ 


| major 


the mere fact that due to shrinkage in | 
value the stock is worth less at the time) 
of distribution to the employe than the | 
amount he contributed is not sufficient to} 
establish a loss for income tax purposes. | 
Two Years Required | 

In the ruling on gains from sales of 
capital assets, the Bureau points out that 
part of the definition for capital assets 
which the Revenue Act of 1932 sets out 
requires that the property be held for 
more than two years. The Act further 
declares, according to the ruling, that 
losses sustained by sales of other than | 
capital — may offset only gains on} iin ‘diitiiaain eit Maite tales tte 
yoo furnished to broad-, United States having more than two traf- 
casing stations which are operated ior | fic lanes has reached a total of 3,790 miles, 
or entertainment is subject to the | up ‘oe te Ges 2 ee ee, eo te 


Unde on ene in, tan ecosad. deckeion.| 
the mere fact that Reach Total of Nearly 
Four Thousand Miles 


|Extension Operations Show 
Preference for Four-lane 
Type, According to Bu- 
reau of Public Roads 


prea 

4 , 2 y Act | ; = 
vb cae ane cael |greater part of it was three-lane, accord- 
oli . it, Sta s oI 


fo: cducational or religious purposes, the, ing to a report on extra-wide Siate high- 
tax will not adhere, the Bureau announced ; ways made public as of Nov. 25 by the 
jn a ruling on the sales and miscellaneous | Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
taxes of the new act. | Agriculture. 

Lubricating Oil Not Accessory | The Bureau pointed out, however, that 


of the ee et wee Se |ing 1931 showed a distinct preference now 
au.cmonbile, uv 


: ‘ 'for the four-lane type, an even 600 miles 
mi vill be subject to the new) ‘ : 
an 5 cc : gallon. ecementes to an| of this type having been built in the year, 
auicmobile may be sold tax free to an au- compared with 388 miles of three-lane and 
tomobile manufacturer under the proper | 20 miles of more than four-lane. 


exemption certificate. | heme eae te. She Siete Alahienen dedi 
Checks transferring funds from an ac-| 


| products, 


| prices, it was shown. 


Lubricating oil, according to another one , construction of extra-wide highways dur-| 


Six of Ten Major Groups, 
According to the Bureau | 
Of Labor Statistics 


Improvement Shown | 
For Farm “roducts 


Foods, Hides, Metals, Building 
Materials and Chemicals and | 
Drugs, Also Moved Upward, 
Weekly Review Reveals 


| 


Wholesale prices in six of the 10| 
sroups of commodities. ad- 
vanced last week, and the general price 
level responded with an upward movement 
of 0.3 per cent, according to information 
made available Nov. 23 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. | 

The gain was the second in successive | 
weeks, it was pointed out, and effectively | 
halts a downward trend developed in mid- | 
September. 


Upturn in Six Groups 





metals and metal products, 
building materials, and chemicals and 
drugs participated in last week’s upturn in 
House-furnishing 
goods and miscellaneous products did not 


|change, and the only commodity groups | 


not sharing in the general firmness were 


| textile products and fuel and lighting ma- 


terials. 


Farm products and foods made the | 


strongest showing last week, as the for- 
mer climbed 3.6 per cent and the latter 
moved up 1.8 per cent. 
Gain in Farm Products 
The following additional information 
was provided: 


The general level of wholesale prices has | 


now gone back to a point a little higher 
than it was in the week of Oct. 29, after 
having receded nearly to the low point 
of the depression, the week of June 18. 
Farm products and foods are the high- 
est since the week of Oct. 8. ' 
The Bureau’s index number of wholesale 


| prices for the week ended Nov. 19 stands 


at 64.2 as compared with 64 for the wéek 


/ended Nov. 12, showing an increase of 0.3 


per cent. These index numbers are de- 


|rived from price quotations of 784 com- 
| modities weighted according to the im- 





| 
Farm products, foods, hides and leather | 











count to a disbursing agent are taxable, 
according to another ruling, which adds 
tha’ the transfer is not taxable if accom- 
plished only by a bookkeeping eniry. The 
rulings on the new income tax and those 
which deal with the new taxes on lubri- 
cating oils, jewelry, automobiles. 
ing goods, candy, electrical energy, the 
transportation of oil by pipelines, and 
bank checks, foliow in full text: 
Gross Income Deductions 
Section 23.—Deductions from Gross In- 
come. I.T. 2656. A capital net gain realized 
upon the sale of securities held for more 


than two years may not be reduced by losses | 


sustained upon the sale of securities held 
for two years or less, in view of the ex- 
prcss language contained in section 23(r) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

Reference has been made to I. T. 2641 
(Bulletin XI-38, 2) relating to the limita- 
tions on losses sustained through the sale 
oi stocks and bonds under section 23(r) of 


the Revenue Act of 1932, and advice is 


requested whether the capital net gain 


realized upon the sale of securities held 


for more than two years may be decreased 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Winter Wheat in West 
Damaged by Drought 








Cold Weather Also Detrimental 
Over Great Plains 


The Winter wheat crop is in “very poor” | 
condition over a large area in the Great 
Plains region that normally produces aj} 


large part of the United States crop, ac- 


cording to an orah statement Nov. 23 by 
J. B. Kincer, chief of the division of agri- 
Weather 


cultural meteorology of the 


sport- | 


| 83 miles of five-lane highway and 92 miles 
{of six or more lanes, according to the 
| Bureau. 

| The report, with tabular matter omitted, 
| follows in full text: 

| Mileage of Traffic-lane Roads 


This article shows the extent to which | 
|the construction of State roads having 
| more than two traffic lanes had progressed 
|by the end of the calendar year 1931. A'A 
| total of 3,790 miles was reported, of which | 
2,230 miles were of 3-lane width, 1,385) 
|of 4-lane, 83 of 5-lane, and 92 of 6| 
jlanes and over. | 
It should be noted these figures refer | 
}to rural highways on the State systems | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Virgin Islands Show 


Industrial Progress 


gricultural Improvement Is 
Also Revealed in Report 
By Governor Pearson 


Industrial and agricultural improvement 


|only. There is also a very great mileage has occurred in the Virgin Islands during | 


lof city streets and parkways having more | the year, Governor Paul M. Pearson points 


than two lanes, including broad traffic|°Ut in a report to the Secretary of the) 
arteries which connect with the State | Anterior. The report, which is a summary | 


systems at the city limits. No figures are Of conditions in anticipation of the forth- 


j available on the extent to which the 
| counties have participated in the develop- 
ment of extra wide surfaces. 

The recently completed Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway, 15 miles long, with a 
minimum width of 40 feet, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
and is therefore not included in the mile- 
; age reported for Virginia. 


3-Lane and 4-Lane Roads 


The excess of 3-lane over 4-lane roads 
| is very largely accounted for by the figures 
|from the State of New York, which re- 
| ports 914 miles of 3-lane road and only 
185 miles having 4 lanes. Illinois, in con- 
| trast, has only 7 miles of 3-lane roads 
and 251 miles with 4 lanes. 

The results of a cooperative study of 
highway traffic capacity were reported by 
A. N. Johnson, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Maryland. In this re- 
port it is stated that the working capacity 
of a 3-lane road, defined as the point at 
which congestion first becomes apparent, 
was found to be about 2,000 vehicles per 


Bureau. 
Drought and cold weather have caused 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


;}coming annual report, was made public 
by the Governor. 

“A 20-year plan has been set up,” Gov- 
;ernor Pearson states in comment accom- 
panying the report. “Many important 
|things have been undertaken and a few 
|of them have been accomplished,” he ex- 
plains, inowever, in calling attention to the 
interference with the program by the de- 
|pression. A vegetable grower’s associa- 
tion has been organized in St. Croix and 
;an agreement made for marketing prod- 
ucts in New York reached among other 
|accomplishments along with plans for the 
cultivation of the Bethlehem sugar es- 
|tates which have been idle for more than 
two years. The summary report of the 
Governor follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922: 

Besides administrative work, the Gov- 
{ernment of the Virgin Islands gave at- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





heavy damage to the crop, much of the 





loss being permanent and incapable of 
being overcome later by good weather, 
Mr. Kincer said. He} gave the following 


additional information: 

The crop has been damaged in the west- 
ern two-thirds of Kansas, western Ne- 
braska, western Oklahoma, and Texas. 





Sowing was delayed there by drought and 
got a late start, some not yet being above 
ground. In addition to the drought dam- 
age in Kansas, there have been losses be- 
cause of blowing of soil and freezing. The 
drought, which had previously affected | 
mostly the western third of Kansas, has} 
spread recently to the central third and | 
moisture now is needed practically all over | 
the State. 

Reports from Texas are that wheat, oats | 
and barley have made’ poor progress and | 
are in poor condition, with rain badly | 
needed for all crops and for | 
Oklahoma reports progress of Winter} 
wheat poor because of cold and drought. 
Nebraska reports wheat very poor in the| 
western part of the State, with much not | 
yet up. | 

Conditions in the Pacific Northwest, on | 
the other hand, are favorable, and crops | 
are doing well also in the Ohic Valley re- 
gion, but wheat production in these areas | 
is not sufficient to offset losses which ap- | 
pear to be taking placc in the great mid- 
western producing region. 

In the Atlantic Coast region, rainfalls 
have been abnormally heavy the last three 
months. Since August, rainfall from 
Georgia northward to New England has 
been more than twice the normal, following 
one of the driest Summers in history. 


DHERENCE to a definite plan for 
~* establishing the Indian as a self- 
sustaining citizen is urged in its an- 
nual report announced Nov. 24, to the 
Secretary of the Interior by, the Board 
of Indian Commissioners which was 
created by Congress te advise it on this 
subject. A summary of the report issued 
by the Department of the Interior fol- 
lows: 

“The professed purpose of the Indian 
Service of the Depjrtment of the In- 
terior and of the Congress, is to help 
and lead the Indians out from ward- 
ship into the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of self-sustaining, self-respecting 
citizenship. 

“It decries the consiant pressure of a 
mistaken public opinion which senti- 
mentalizes about Indians and demands 
that because of the wrongs done to 
them in past generations they should 
now be spared al! the healthy disciplines 
through which  seif-respect and self- 
reliance are won. 

“Too often policies are urged or -legis- 
lation proposed based apparently on the 
idea that the Indian is to be forever 
dependent on the bounty of the Na- 
tion. Not only is he to be given free 
schools and hospitals and protected all 





‘Adherence to Definite Plan Urged 
To Make Indian Self-sustaining 


his life in person and property from 
the ordinary contacts of modern life, he 
must be housed and nursed and guarded 
and guided until all self-reliance is 
drained out of him. He is not even 
subject to the laws by which other Amer- 
ican citizens are governed and must not 
be held responsible for his misde- 
meanors. 
“If he uses a road or a bridge, the 
Government must build and repair it; if 
| he enters into any business relations, 
the Government must stand behind him 
and see that he meets with no loss. He 
can not absolutely be insured against 
bad weather, drought, and grasshoppers, 
yet there are not lacking tender-hearted 
folk who blame the National Govern- 
ment when these afflications befall him. 
“Granted that such a policy is pro- 
posed in the name of kindness, yet is 
not its inevitable effect to perpetuate 
a race of dependents? If the Indian is 
to be a permanent charge upon the pub- 
lic, like the physically disabled or men- 
tally defective, then all our effort to 
train and educate him is so much waste 
motion. Too much paternalism may be 
as bad as too much harshness. The 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1932 


For Four Projects 


Funds Totaling 965 Thousand 
Are to Be Advanced by 


Reconstruction Agency 


OANS for self-liquidating projects in} 
4 Arkansas, Florida, New Jersey and} 
Kentucky aggregating $965,000, were ap- 
proved oy the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Nov. 23. 

The Corporation agreed to lend $250,- 
000 to Drainage District No. 7, of Marked 
Tree, Ark., to be used in constructing | 
levees for a floodway from the southern 
end of Lake Francis to the southern limit 
of the district, as well as an auxiliary | 
floodway. 

A loan of $600,000 to the Tampa-Clear- 
water Bridge Company, of Tampa, Fla., 
for the construction of a toll bridge be- 
tween Tampa and Clearwarter, also was | 
authorized by the Corporation. 


Township of Denville, N. J., for enlarging 
the waterworks of that township, and $35,- | 
000 to the Kenton County, Ky., Water | 


Other icans approved were $80,000 to the | 
| 


District No. 1, to be used to construct a | 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 4.1 


Four Debtor Powers 
Have Smaller Deficits 
Than United States 


|Littlke Change for Four-week 


the Post Office, 


Plan to Be Studied ‘Wholesale Prices |Loans Authorized |Member Banks 


Enlarge Excess | 
Reserve Funds 


| 


ly Review by the Federal | 
Reserve Board Shows 





Industrial Production | 
Firm During October 


Period Revealed in Volume 
Of Reserve Credit; Balances | 
Increased 75 Millions 





| Member banks of the Federal Reserve 
| System held reserves of $475,000,000 in 
excess of requirements on Nov. 15, but the 
weekly reporting banks were still reducing 
the amount of credit which they were ex- 
tending through loans and investments, 
; the Federal Reserve Board announced as 
of Nov. 25 in its monthly survey of busi- 
}ness and financiai conditions. 

| Only the weekly reporting member banks | 
an New York City increased their total 


| 





Shortage of France and Eng- 
land Less and Italy and 
Germany Have Surpluses, 
Federal Statistics Show 


| <chitinininaiaiaphicnsiaian 
The American Government is operating 
|at a larger deficit than four of its princi- 
|pal European debtor nations, England, 
| France, Germany and Italy, according to 
| reports received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commerce. 

Not only is the American deficit larger 
/in terms of money, but it is larger pro- 
portionately than that of any of the four 
largest debtors, the figures show. 

Additional information made available 
at the Treasury Department and the Re- 
gional Information Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce follows: 


German and Italian Surpluses 


Two of the four debtors, Germany and 
Italy, are operating with a surplus, ac- 
cording to their latest published reports, 
while the deficit in the United States, 
reaching $723,764,046 on Nov. 21, amounted 
to slightly more than 100 per cent of the 
Government’s total receipts. 

England and France, the two other main 
debtors and by far the largest of the 20 
allied borrowers. are operating at a deficit, 
but both of these shortages are smaller in 
proportion to receipts than the American 
deficit. The English deficit was 34 per 





cent of total receipts on Nov. 5, and the} 


| French deficit is estimated by American 
consular reports to reach about 24 per 
cent of receipts when the fiscal year closes 
jon Dec. 31. 

Extension of Time Is Asked 


England and France, together with Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia, have recently 
requested an extension of the one-year 
moratorium on debt payments to cover 
sums which they will owe on Dec. 15. 

Germany already has postponed, under 
| the terms of her debt funding agreement, 
more than $8,000,000, which came due 
Sept. 30, saying she had not sufficient for- 
eign exchange. 

Sums Due in Fiscal Year 

Italy has made no move since the expi- 
ration of the one-year moratorium on 
June 30. 

During the current fiscal year England, 
France, Germany and Italy still are 
scheduled to pay approximately $254,700,- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Production of Milk 














Increased for Year 


Output in 1931 Two Billion 
Pounds Over That in 1930 


| wholesale channels, 
Agriculture estimated Nov. 23. 


The statement follows in full text: 


2, Column 1.] 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum- 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
| the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 








Milk production on farms in the United 
| States increased to 101,815,000,000 pounds 
| in 1931 compared with 99,705,000,000 in 
1930, and about 34,501,000,000 pounds was: 
| delivered to creameries, condenseries, and 


other agencies or marketed through other 
the Department of 


In addition to production on farms, 2,- 
807,000,000 pounds of milk was produced in 
towns, villages, and other rural places not 
classified as farms, the Department said. 


Milk production on farms in 1931 is es- 
timated at 101,815,000,000 pounds by the 
Department of Agriculture, as compared 
with 99,705,000,000 pounds in 1930, and 98,- 
| 782,000,000 pounds in 1929. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics estimated, in ad- 
| dition, that about 2,807,000,000 pounds of 
milk are produced annually in towns, vil- 






of loans and investments between Oct. 
| 15 and Nov. 15, and this advance resulted 
from a reductici: in loans offset by a 
greater increase in investments, according 
1o the Board’s statement. 
Inward Flow of Gold 

' Continuing to grow during the month 
ended Nev. 15, the excess reserves of the 
; member banks were responding to an in- 
ward flow of gold from abroad and addi- 
| tional issues of national bank notes issued 
;under the Glass-Borah amendment; the 
increase in total reserves for the month 
| was $75,000,000, the statement says. | 
| In discussing business conditions during 
{October and the first weeks of November, 
{the Board points out that industrial pro- 
| duction at factories and mines stood firm 
;during October after advancing during 
| August and September. The adjusted in- 
|dex of the Board remained at 66 per cent | 
of the 1923-25 average, the highest point 
since March. Prior to last Summer the 
index had not touched 66 since 1921. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Increased Employment 


Volume of industrial output, after in- 
creasing considerably during August and 
September, remained unchanged in Octo- 
ber. Factory employment anc pay rolls 
reported for the middle of the month, 
showed a further increase. During Oc- 
tober, as in the last three weeks of Sep- 
tember, wholesale commodity prices de- 
clined, and in the first three weeks of 
November the general average was at the 
level of early Summer. 

Production and employment—Industrial 
production, as measured by the Board's 
seasonally adjusted index, continued in 
October at 66 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average, aS compared with a low level 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Governor 


Now 475 Millions Above IA POLICY of direct diplomacy in connec- 


The Requirement, Month- | out recourse to commissions or other agen- | 


‘White House Meeting 


‘either debt 





YEARLY 


Washington, D. C. INDEX 


Debt Policy Stated 
By Mr. Roosevelt 





Opposes Commis- 
sions and Favors Plan of | 
Direct Action 


tion with the war debt situation with- | 





cies, was enunciated Nov. 23 by Governor | 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York in a 
written statement to clarify his position 
in the matter. \ 

Governor Roosevelt stressed the point 
that the debts under consideration were 
actual loans made under the “distinct | 
understanding and with the intention that | 
they would be repaid.” 

He declared that the most convenient 
and effective contacts can be made through 
the existing agencies and_ constituted | 
channels of diplomatic intercourse. | 

The full text of the Governor's state-| 
ment follows: 

My conferences with the President and 
with leaders of my party have been most | 
illuminating and useful. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of the opportunity | 
thus afforded me. | 

At this time I wish to reaffirm my | 


| 








[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Congressional Views 


On Debts Given After. 





Creation by Legislation of 
Agency for ‘Conversa- 
tions’ Declared Unlikely 
By Speaker Garner 

Congress has made clear to President 
any agency for “conversations” regarding 


cancellation or revision and 
reduction, and both the President and 


America’s National 


1717 


Hoover that it has no intention of creating | 





Congress are in accord against both can- 
ccllations and reduciions, Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvaide, Tex., stated orally after 
a White House conference on war debts, 
Nov. 23. 


Parties at Conference 
Present at the conference, besides the 
President, were the Secretary of State, 
Henry,L. Stimson; the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Og@en Mills; the secretary to 


| the President, Walter H. Newton, and the 


| following Senators and Representatives: 
| Senators Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi; 
George (Dem.), of Georgia; King (Dem.), 
of Utah; Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania; 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana; Speaker Garner and Repre- 
sentatives Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill.; Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss.; 
Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. 
C.; Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y.; Haw- 
ley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg.; Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., and Bacha- 





of 58 per cent in July. In the textile in- 
dustries, which had shown a rapid ex- 
pansion in August and September, there 
was a slightsdecrease in consumption of 
raw materials while output of finished 
products increased somewhat. 
Steel Output Expands 

Shoe production, which also had in- 
creased substantially in recent months, 
showed a seasonal decline. Operations at 
steel mills expanded from an average of 


17 per cent of capacity in September to 


19 per cent in October, contrary to seasonal 
tendency, and, according to trade reports, 
continued at about this rate tnrough the 
first three weeks of November. 
Production of automobiles 


declined further to a new low level. At 
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Advances in Tariff Rates 
On Two Products Asked 


Receipt of applications asking an in- | 


crease of duty on rubber erasers and 
canary seed has been announced by the 
United States Tariff Commission which 
stated that the applications had been re- 
ceived on Nov. 21. 

Applications for an increase in duty on 
rubber erasers were received from the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, 
N. J.; Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Eagle Pencil Co., New York City; 
Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., Newark, N. 
| J., and A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

The Barkemeyer Seed Company, of 
Great Falls, Mont., was the applicant for 
an increase in duty on canary seed. 


{AMILIES of two persons in the 
United States are more numerous 
than these of any other size, according 
to a census statement issued as of Nov. 
25 by the Department of Commerce. 

Of the 29,904,663 families listed in the 
1930 census, 6,982,835, or 23.4 per cent, 
were of two persons, it was pointed out. 

The median size of family for native 
whites is 3.34, that is, half the native 
white families have more than 3.34 per- 
sons and half have less. Foreign-born 
white families were shown to be con- 
siderably larger, as the median was 3.74. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Director of the Census announced 
today (Nov. 25) the number of families 
classified by size and by color and 
nativity of head, as shown by the Fif- 
teenth Census. 

The classification of families accord- 
ing to size is 'imited to private families, 
omitting the smal' number of institu- 
tions, hotels, boaiding houses, and other 
quasi family groups which in prior 
censuses and in some of the preliminary 
announcements of the 1930 Census have 
been counted as families. 





in October | 


[Number of Two-p 
Larger Than for Other Classe 


rach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J. 
Legislation Not Foreseen 

Senator Reed, after the conference, said 
there is no indication that there will be 
anything in a legislative way to result 
| from the White House conference. Rep- 
| resentative Snell, minority leader of the 
House, said that it is perfectly understood 


that nothing will be done about the debt | 
situation in the House without the com-| 


plete cooperation and support of the ma- 
jority party there. 

‘The general view of the conference,” 
| said Senator King, “was that the debtor 
Nations would not default in the December 
payments. We are asuming that they are 
going to pay. Some of the members of the 
conference were inclined to believe that 
the situation does not call for an exami- 
nation or review of the debts at this 
time. However, if a situation were to de- 
| velop where it might be apparent they 
| could not meet their obligations, the Presi- 
dent has the right to receive their sug- 
gestions and present them to Congress,” 

Suggestions Deemed Possible 

Senator King said that if an agency 
were set up to deal with the situation in 
| the future that he did not think it would 
be a debt funding commission, but rather 
| @ commission or committe to receive sug- 
gestions and make recommendations to 
Congress. 

“The revival of the War Debt Commis- 
| Sion was discussed.” said Senator Harri- 
| son, “but I do not think that Congress will 

be inclined to recreate it. Some of the 
parties to the conference did not assent 
to a program designed to influence the 
passage of such legislation for a revival 
| of the commission. However, there was 
some difference of opinion among the 
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erson Familie 
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| In ascertaining the number of persons 
| in a fatnily only those persons related 
| in some way (by blood, marirage, or 
| adoption) to the head of the family are 
counted as members of the family; 
lodgers, resident servants, etc., are 
omitted. 
Most of the one-person families shown 
, in the classification represent persons 
| living alone, though a small number of 
so-called partnership families are in- 
cluded in this group; in such families 
one person has been selected more or 
less arbitrarily as the head and the 
others have been counted as lodgers. 
The whole number of families in the 
| United States in 1930 are distributed by 
size and by color and nativity of head 
in Table 4. 
-Of the 29,904,663 families in the 
United States in 1930, 2,357,463, or 7.9 
per cent, were one-person families; two- 
| person families formed 23.4 per cent of 
| the whole number; three-person fami- 
jlies, 20.8 per cent; four-person families, 
17.5 per cent; Aive-person families, 12 per 
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President States 


Nations Must Pay 
Debt Installment 


No Facts Presented Which 


Justify Postponement of 
Payments Due on Dec. 15, 
He Declares 


Asserts Agreements 


Must Be Respected 


Says After Conference With 
Congress Leaders Agency 
Should Be Created to Con- 
sider Entire Situation 





President Hoover declared in a statement 
made public on Nov. 23 that the foreign 
debtor nations must meet their debt pay- 
ments due on Dec. 15. “No facts have 
been presented which would justify post- 


ponement under the principles heretofore 
laid down by this country,” he said. 

Mr. Hoover declared further that he 
must insist that existing agreements of 
the debtor nations to the United States 
be respected “until they have been mu- 
tually modified by duly authorized rep- 
resentatives of the governments affected.” 


Exchange of Views 


However, the President expressed the 
view that Congress should create an 
agency to exchange views with the gov- 
ernments concerned and to make such 
recommendations to Congress on the sub- 
ject as they deem desirable. 

The President recalled that he had re 
peatedly expressed opposition to cancella- 
tion of the war debts and declared that 
“I do not feel that the American people 
should be called upon to make further 
sacrifices,” He added, however, that he 
had long believed that America might 
receive. advantages from other forms of 
compensation than actual cash such as 


expansion of markets for American agri- 
culture and labor. 


Issued After Conference 


Mr. Hoover's views upon the -wart debts 
problems were outlined in a statemerit: 
issued after a conference at the. White 
House on Nov. 23 with congressional 
leaders which lasted for nearly two ‘hours, 

The statement follows in full text: 

“The communications submitted by a 
number of governments in substance re- 
quest that their war debts to the United 
States should be again reviewed; that 
our Government should enter into an ex- 
change of views on this subject, and that 
during the perio? of such a conference 
there should be a suspension of the pay- 
ments due to the United States on Dec, 
15 next. 

“This presents a problem which merits 
thoughtful consideration of the American 
people. To avoid misunderstanding it 
seems desirable to summarize briefly the 
complex questions and the policies con- 
sistently followe by the United States 
in respect to these debts and my views as 
to the course which should be pursued. 

“1, These debts were created, and were 
undoubtedly based, on the proposal of the 
vorrowers, no doubt in good faith, and 
the assumption of the Government of the 
United States, that they were actual loans 
which would be repaid. Had it not been 
for this assumption, it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that this Government would have 
been so largely involved. We have held 
at all time that these agreements volun- 
tarily eniered upon must be maintained 
in their full integrity except as adjusted 
by mutual consent. This is fundamental 
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Business Conditions 
Improve in Germany 





Recovery Being Made Slowly, 
Says Commerce Department 


Germany continues to experience an 
economic advance, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement Nov. 23. A 
sane realization has developed that re- 
covery must be slow, but improvement is 
scattered fairly evenly throughout indus- 
try and the consolidation of the credit 
situation has made considerable progress. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Despite the unsettled political situation 
ia Germany, basic improvement in Ger- 
man business continues, according to a 
report of the Commerce Department’s 
Regional Division. 

In contrast with the exaggerated ex- 
pectations of recovery originally aroused 
ty the Government's economic program, 
& more sane realization has appeared that 
the recovery will be slow. Although this 
j; reaction has retarded the effect of the 
i 
| 





original stimulus, evidence of improvement 

j1emains scattered fairly evenly through 
the industrial field, and the consolidation 
cf the credit situation made appreciable 
progress during the month. 

The stronger position of the Reichsbank 
and easy condition in the local money 
market have brought demands for further 
‘eduction in the rediscount rate, but this 
will depend upon developments in the in- 
ternational money market. 

Further steady declines in business fail- 
|} ures, from 475 in September to 429 in Oc- 
\ober, is evidence of a gradual consolida- 
fion in credit conditions. Receiverships 
| also declined for October. 

Total German foreign trade again in- 
creased in October, but the export sur- 
plus remained unchanged at 84,000,008 
marks. 

Despite modest evidence of business im- 
provement, the process of price deflation 
1s still proceeding. The wholesale price 
‘ndex average for October declined from 
v5.1 in September to 94 in October. 

Preliminary figures for registered un- 
employed was 5,109,000 on Oct. 31 com- 
pared with 5,102,000 the previous month 
and 4,623,000 a year ago. The burden of 
unemployment continues to be the most 
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Special Services | 
End Celebration 
Of Bicentennial 


Observance in Honor of| 
George Washington Offi- 
cially Closed Nov. 24, 


Commission Announces | 


| 

The world-wide George Washington Bi- |! 
centennial Celebration was brought to an) 
official close Nov. 24 with Thanksgiving 
services in the churches, and the United | 
States George Washington Bicentennial | 
Commission is now engaged in compiling | 
records of the celebration, the Commission | 

nnounced. 
F For the last nine months, since Feb. 22, | 
millions of people in all corners of the 
world have participated in what was the 
greatest celebration in history in honor 
of a national hero, the Commission said. 
Additional information was made avail- | 
able as follows: 

The Commission reports that Thanks- 
giving services were held by the churches 
of all denominations in every. city in 
America and in the large cities abroad. : 

Active work of the Commission, with 
President Hoover as Chairman and Con- 
gressman Sol Bloom as Associate Director, 
began some two and a half years ago. 
Plans were mapped out for a nation-wide 
and world-wide celebration. 

Cooperative Commissions : 

Cooperative bicentennial commissions | 
were appointed in every State, city and 
practically every town of America. Be- 
sides, committees were appointed among 
civic, fraternal and religious bodies as well 
as in the schools. More than 700,000 sep- 
arate and distinct bicentennial commis- 
sions and committees functioned actively 
during the celebration period. 

A conservative estimate by the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission claims that more than 1,- 
000,000 different bicentennial celebration 
programs took place during this nine 
months period. The United States Com- 
mission has distributed, without charge, 
more than 12,000,000 pieces of literature 
in assisting local committees. Historical 
pamphlets, plays and pageants, music, ed- 
ucational pamphlets, etc., have been pub- 
lished and distributed from the Commis- 
sion’s headquarters in Washington. 

Nation-wide educational contests, in the 
elementary schools, high schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning have been 
conducted by the Commission. More than 
2,000,000 American boys and girls have 
participated in these contests. The Com- 
mission has distributed to the schools of 
America more than 1,000,000 large-size 
lithographed copies of the Gilbert Stuart 
Athenaeum portrait of George Washing- 
ton. 

Every library in America received a/| 
copy of the Commission’s special flag chart | 

_ showing all the flags used in the Revolu-| 
tion. Every postoffice has received a large 
poster of Wakefield, Washington's birth- 
Place. More than 1,000,000 copies of the 
George M. Cohan song, “Father of the 
Land We Love,” were distributed. This 
song was written for the Commission by 
Mr. Cohan as his personal tribute to our 
First President. A special bicentennial 
quarter dollar was minted and put in gen- 
eral circulation. A special medal was also 
minted which the Commission awards for 
meritorious service in connection with the 
celebration. The postoffice issued a series 
of 12 George Washington stamps to com- 
memorate the celebration. 

The Definite Writings of George Wash- 
ington are now being compiled and pub- 
lished. This is the most comprehensive 
undertaking on George Washington ever 
attempted. Twenty-five volumes will be 
required to complete this work. Wake- 
field, the birthplace of George Washing- 
ton, has been restored and turned over 
to the Government as a National shrine. 
More than 30,000,000 George Washington 
memorial trees have been planted since} 
Feb. 22. 











Portraits Collected 

The Commission collected practically all 
of the famous George Washington por- 
traits which have been exhibited in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art of Washington, 
PD. C., during the celebration. This is! 
the first time that these famous portraits 
have been gathered under one roof. 
Abrcad, 78 countries have participated in 
the bicentennial celebration. This was 
@ spontaneous movement, without official 
invitation from our Government. 

Twenty-six foreign cities have named 
Streets, parks and squares for George 
Washington. In Germany alone four 
cities have renamed thoroughfares for 
George Washington. The Government of 
Pcland issued a special postage stamp in 
honor of the bicentennial celebration. In 
Vienna a new municipal apartment house 
was named after George Washington. 

The above includes but a few of the 
highlights of the celebration. In every 
State, city and town in America, com- 
memorative observances were held. Plays 
and pageants were produced, bicentennial 
trees were planted, contests were con- 
ducted, meetings and parades were held. 

The United States Bicentennial Com- 
mission in Washington hopes to gather 
all the reports of bicentennial events from 
all over the world. Those responsible for 
these events should send complete reports 
immediately to the Commission. These 
will be published in memorial volumes of 
the celebration and will be deposited in 
the leading libraries of America. Un- 
doubtedly these volumes will be a valu-| 
able addition to the Washingtonia now 
available. 


Increase in Production 


Of Milk Is Registered | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

lages, and rural places not classed by the 
census as farms. | 

Of the milk produced on farms last year, | 
it is estimated that 25,398,000,000 pounds 
was fed to calves, used for making farm= 
butter, or consumed as milk or cream on 
farms where produced. This left 76,417,- 
000,000 pounds available for sale as milk 
or cream, and of this quantity about 34,- 
973,000,000 pounds was skimmed on the 
farms for sale of the butterfat, about 6,- | 
943,000,000 pounds was retailed locally by | 
producers, and about 34,501,000,000 pounds 
was delivered to creameries, condenseries, | 
cheese factories, milk receiving stations, or 
marketed through other wholesale outlets. 

The Bureau says that the estimates of 
production and utilization of milk in the 
various States in 1931 indicate rather wide 
regional variations both in production per 
cow and in the use of the milk. In gen- 
eral, the highest production or milk per 
cow is reported from market milk areas | 
where cows of the low-testing dairy breeds 
predominate, where few calves are allowed 
to run with the cows, and where returns 
from the products sold encourage intensive : 
feeding of cows. 
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Cold wave spread through interior 
Ohio Valley, says Weather Bureau. 
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Mr. Roosevelt Favors 
Direct Debt Action 











Opposes Commissions in Set- 
tling War Debt Policy 
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| position on the questions that have been 


the principal subjects of our discussions. 
As to the debt payments due Dec, 14, I 

find no justification for modifying my 

statement to the President Nov. 14, when 


I pointed out that “the immediate ques-| 


tions raised by the British, French and 
other notes create a responsibility which 
rests upon those now vested with executive 
and legislative authority.” 

With regard to general policies respect- 
ing these debts, I firmly believe in the 
principle that an individual debtor should 
at all times have access to the creditor; 
that he should have opportunity to lay 
facts and representations before the credi- 


tor and that the creditor should give 
courteous, sympathetic and thoughtful 
consideration to such facts and represen- 
tations. 


That is a rule essential to the preserva- | 


tion of the ordinary relationship of life. 
It is a basic obligation of civilization. It 
applies to nations as well as to individuals. 

The principle calls for free access by the 
debtor to the creditor. Each case should 
be considered in the light of the condi- 
tions and necessities peculiar to the case 
of each nation concerned. 

I find myself in complete accord with 
four principles discussed in the confer- 


ence between the President and myself | 


yesterday and set forth in a statement 
which the President has issued today. 
These are: 
1.—These debts were actual loans made 
under the distinct understanding and with 
the intention that they would be repaid. 
2.—In deaiing with the debts eaqn gov- 


|ernment has beén and is to be considered | 


individually, and all dealings with each 
government are independent of dealings 
with any other debtor government. In no 


ease should we deal with the debtor gov- | 
}ernmenfs collectively. 
3.—Debt settlements made in each case | 


take into consideration the capacity to 
pay of the individual debtor nations. 

4—The indebtedness of the various 
European nations to our government has 
no relation whatsoever to reparations pay- 
ments made or owed by them. 

Once these principles of the debt rela- 
tionships are established and recognized, 
the methods by which contacts between 
our government and the debtor nations 


may be provided are matters of secondary | 


importance. My view is that the most con- 
venient and effective contacts can be made 


through the existing agencies and con- | 


stituted channels of diplomatic inter- 
course. No action by the Congress has 
limited or can limit the constitutional 
power of the President to carry on diplo- 


; matic contacts or conversations with for- 


eign governments. The advantage of this 


method of maintaining contacts with for-| 
|eign governments is that any one of the 


debtor nations may at any time bring to 
the attention of the government of the 
United States new conditions and facts 
affecting any phase of its indebtedness. 


It is equally true that existing debt) 


agreements are unclterable save by Con- 


| gressional action. 


Reciprocal relations of States are discussed 


Consumption within State of State prod- 
ucts urged as aid to State agriculture and 


Drought and cold weather damage Winter 
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Record agricultural crops are forecast for 
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last 
week and heavy rains fell in East and in 
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Volume of pork slaughter for year ended 
with September 4 per cent above preceding 
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Milk production on farms in United States 
in 1931 estimated by Agriculture Department. 
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gium for acceptance of airworthiness certifi- 
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Federal reserve member banks increase ex- 
cess reserves, according to monthly review 
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Loans aggregating $965,000 authorized by 
R. F. C. for self-liquidating projects in four 


Page 1, col. 4 
National bank suspensions reported to the 


Page 7, col. 7 
Relief loan granted for City of Hancock 
andneightboring townships of Michigan by 


Page 7, col. 6 | 


Families of two persons found to be more 


Page 1, col. 5 


Increased cost of government and difficulty 
of economizing on expenditures for protec- 
tive services from evasions of law explained 
to show self-interest of citizens in public 
order by Director of Safety of City of Cin- 
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appointed 
from State of Washington to succeed the 


Page 2, col] 6 


Loans aggregating $965,000 authorized by 
R. F. C. for seif-liquiaating projects in four 


Page 1, col. 4 
Relief loan granted for City ot Hancock 
and neighboring townships in Michigan by 
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and State 
Page 4, col. 5 


City school board’s creation of position of 
school nurse and use of school funds ior 
payment of salary held valid; Board of Edu- 
cation of Bowling Green, Ky. v. Simmons; 


France increases duties on imports of 


Page 3, col. 6| sioners summarized. 
| Increased duties sought in applications to 


Tariff CéSmmission covering rubber erasers 
and canary seed. 
Page 1, col. 5 


3| Federal Courts 


Commissions paid for long term leases held | g. 


to be capital expenditure for proration 
rather than deductible operating expense. 
Atwell v. U. 8. Court of Claims. 


1| »Y Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 


Conclusion of official summary of Japan's 
reply to report on Manchuria by League of 
Nations commission. 

: Page 4, col. 5 

Italy and Germany have surpluses of reve- 
nues and amount of French and English 
deficits and proportion to revenues is less 
than the American deficit, according to 
statistics compiled by Departments of Treas- 
ury and Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 4) 


President asserts foreign nations must | 
meet debt installment due on Dec. 15. | 


Congressional leaders give views on debts 
following conference at White House. 

Page 1, col. 6| 

Governor Roosevelt statement in favor of | 

lirect action on war debts. 
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|General Business Conditions 


Wholesale prices advance for second suc- 
cessive week, according to Department of 
Labor. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Business conditions continuing slow im- 
provement in Germany, says Commerce De- 
partment. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Indicators of current business for week 
ended Nov. 19 made public by Commerce 
Department. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Weekly business statistics assembled and 
made public by Commerce Department. 

Page 7, col. 4 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Operations of standard weights and meas- 
ures laws in Illinois are discussed by Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. 

Page 8, col. 6 


Government Finance 


Italy and Germany have surpluses of reve- 
nues and amount of French and English 
deficits and proportion to revenues is less 
than the American deficit, according to 
statistics compiled by Departments of Treas- 
ury and Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 6, col. 2 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
called to study problem of balancing budget. 

Page 1, col. 2 

President asserts foreign nations must 

meet debt installment due on Dec. 15. 


Page 1, col. 7 
Health 


State care of public health in Maine re-| 
viewed by Maine Director of Health. | 
Page 8, col. 3 


Highways 


Development of highways system in Amer- 
ica from time of Jamestown Settlement and 
of construction technique reviewed by Audi- 
tor General of Pennsylvani=:. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Extra-wide highways, of two or more lanes, 
in State Highway System roads total 3,790 
miles. 
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7| Immigration 


Immigration visas underissued by 95 per 
7\cent in September, says State Department. 


Page 2, col. 7 
. 
Indian Affairs 
Annual report of Board of Indian Commis- 
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Increased Output of Coke 
Is Continued in October 


Paralleling the recovery in the iron and 
steel industry, production of coke increased 
sharply in October, thereby continuing 
gains made in September, which recorded | 
the first improvement in many months. 
The combined average daily, output of by- 
| product and beehive coke for the month | 
was 10.2 perecent greater than for Septem-| 
ber, which, in turn, was 83 per cent 
greater than for August. 

The total output of by-product coke for 
|October amounted to 1,738,716 tons, an! 
j|increase of 194,225 tons over September. | 
Most of the gain occurred at furnace} 
; plants. The average daily output of by- 
| Product coke increased 8.9 per cent in 
October, while that for beehive coke in- 
creased 47.9 per cent. 

Another favorable development was aj} 
| decrease of 195,000 tons in the stocks of 
| by-product coke on hand at producers’ 
| works, Stocks of coke in retail dealers’ 
yards also show a decrease. The ton- 
|nage held by 400 representative dealers on 
| Oct. 1 was 52 per cent less than on the 
same date last year. (Issued by the De- 
| partment of Commerce.) 





‘Extra-wide Roads. Reach 
Total of 3,790 Miles | 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
;hour, an increase of approximately 100 
per cent over that of a 2-lane road. 
The working capacity of a 4-lane road 
; was found to be about 3,000 vehicles per 
| hour. Considerations of safety may in-| 
|fluence the choice of a 4-lane width, as 
|it eliminates the conflict between vehicles | 
}On the single passing lane, which may be 
|an appreciable hazard with heavy traffic 
/on a 3-lane road. 
| Roads in Excess of 4 Lanes 
Only 175 miles of roads having more | 
| than four lanes have been built on the 
| State highway systems. While such broad | 
| boulevards are not uncommon in large | 
cities, there are few sections of State high- 
ways on which the traffic justifies the con- 
struction of more than four lanes, Even 
when there is sufficient volume, as in the | 
case of a road connecting two great cities, | 
the problem of distributing traffic at the | 
urban terminals of a 6 of 8 lane highway | 
is very difficult. It is very often prefer- 
able to open up an alternative route hav- 
ing four lanes or less. | 
The dual road, in which the opposing | 
traffic streams are separated by parkway 
or car tracks, has distinct advantages from 
the stancpoint of safety, in addition to 
the opportunities for landscape treatment 
afforded by a central parkway. The in-| 
creased width of right of way required 
|and the cost of improving the separating | 
strip are items which tend to retard the 
|development of the dual road. Eighty- 
|four miles of this type had been built at 
jthe end of 1931, of which 23 miles were | 
| ouilt during that year. 


' 








Of the 3,790 miles of existing extra- | 


wide highways, 1,008 miles were built in! 
1931. Of this total, 388 miles were of 
3-lane, 600 of 4-lane, and 20 of greater 
than 4-lane width. It is apparent that 
the trend is toward 4-lane rather than 
2-lane highways and that designs involv- 
ing more than four lanes are not finding 
much favor at the present time. 
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Recovery by Government of sum paid to|of compensation policy to change effective 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway upheld! date. 


; mitted to Labor Department. 
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Insurance 


Indiana law on licensing of foreign in- 
surance companies clarified. 

. Page 5, col. 2 
Solicitors of annuity contracts for life in- 
urance companies must be licensed, New 
York Superintendent of Insurance rules. 

Page 5, col. 2 
Kentucky court refuses insured right to 
pudiate liability policy; denies reformation 


“— 5, col. 3 
Fund protested by insurer in Illinois paid 
to State Treasury under new law. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Hearing on auto insurance rates in Vir- 
ginia adjourned to Jan. 16 after two days’ 
testimony by companies. ‘ 
Page 5, col. 4 


International Finance 


Greek government requires quotations for 
supplies to be made in drachmas but per-| 
mits reservation by supplier for payment at 
prevailing rate of exchange. 


Labor 


Differences in 14 labor disputes settled 
during week while 20 new disputes are sub- 
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Motor Transport 


Hearing on auto insurance rates in Vir- 
ginia adjourned to Jan. 16 after two days’ 
testimony by companies. 

Page 5, col. 4 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Texas Railroad Commission calls. hearing | 
on natural gas conservation rules for Pan- | 
handle fields. } 
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President 


President’ sday at Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 5| 


Production Statistics 


Production of coke increases sharply in 
October, continuing September gains. 


Page 2, col. 3 
Prohibition 


Oregon, voters favor measure to repeal | 
State prohibition law. 
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Public Service 


Increased cost of government and difficulty 
of economizing on expenditures for protec- 
tive services from evasions of law explained 
to show self-interest of citizens in public 
order by Director of Safety of City of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Page 8, col. 5 


George Washington Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion brought to .official close Nov. 24, Com- 
mission announces. 


Public Utilities 


Water, gas or electricity serviced through 
pipes or wires in Pennsylvania held not 
subject to tax on income from sale of tang- 
ible personal property. 


Page 2, col, 1 





Page 4, col. 7 
; Increase in fixed capital of Youghiogheny 
Hydro-Electric Corp., of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co., outlined in transcript of 
testimony of O. C. Van Zandt, Trade Com- 
mission examiner. 
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Trade Commission concludes investigation | “ise taxes. 


of New England group of Associated Gas 
& Electric Co, 
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Social Welfare 


State Courts 


Kefitucky Court of Appeals, 


repudiate liability policy; denies reformation 


ee eee policy to change effective 
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State Finance 


in Illinois estimated. 


with Governor of New Jersey discusses financ- 


ing of jetties and bulkheads to protect 
beaches, 


State Legislation 
posed constitutional amendments. 


Tariff 


lumber. 


Tariff Commission covering rubber erasers 
and canary seed. 


Taxation 


erty lower for year in New Jersey. 
Appeals summarized. 
county sales tax. 


pipes or wires in Pennsylvania held not 
subject to tax on income from sale of tang- 
ible personal property. 


gasoline levy construed by State Supreme 
Court. 


to be capital 
rather than deductible operating expense. | 
Atwell v. U. 8. Court of Claims. 
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petition of railroad for abandonment of 45 
miles of trackage in Nebraska. 
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Shipping 
Approval and modification of agreements | 
announced by the Shipping Board. | 
Page 6, col. 4 
Conference of municipal representatives 
with Governor of New Jersey discusses financ- 
ing of jetties and bulkheads to protect | 

beaches. 
£ Page 3, col. 7 


Relief requirements for next seven months 
in Illinois estimated. 


Page 2, col. 6 


New Mexico law providing for municipal 
gasoline levy construed by State Supreme 
Court. 

Page 4, col. 1 

City school board’s creation of position of 
school nurse and use of school funds for 
payment of salary held valid; Board of Edu- 
cation of Bowling Green, Ky. v. Simmons; 


Page 4, col. 2 
Kentucky court refuses insured right to 
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Relief requirements for next seven months 


Page 2, col. 6 


Conference of municipal representatives 


Page 3, col. 7 





Minnesota voters approve one of four pro- 
Page 3, col. 2 
France 


increases duties on imports of 


Page 3, col. 6 
Increased duties sought in applications to 
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Assessed value of realty and personal prop- 
‘ 


Page 4, col. 4 
Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 


Page 4, col. 5 
Illinois Senate approves bill providing for 
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Water, gas or electricity serviced through 


Page 4, col. 7 
New Mexico law providing for municipal 


Page 4, col. 1 
Commissions paid for long term leases held 
expenditure for proration 


Page 4, col. 4 
Revenue Bureau clarifies income and ex- 
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Report by Governor of Virgin Islands shows 


industrial and agricultural improvement for 


Protest filed pentnet proposed radio station | ycar. 


Weather 


near Linden, N 
Page 6, col. 7 


Railroads 


National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Cofhmissioners tables resolution criticiz- 
ing railroad fares. 


Page 1, col. 3 


wheat in the West. 


Drought and cold weather damage Winter | 


Page 1, col. 1 


Cold wave spread through interior last 


Page 6, col. 2| week and heavy rains fell in East and in | 


Railway rate rulings and examiners’ re- 


ports announced by I. C, C 


Page 6, col. 4 

Recovery by Government of sum paid to 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway upheld 
by Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Page 6, col. 6| cessive week, 
I. ©. C. examiner recommends qranting of | Labor. eo. S 


Ohio Valley, says Weather Bureau. 


Wholesaling 








Wholesale prices advance for second suc- 
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Number of Families of Two Persons 
Found to Exceed That in Other Classes 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


cent, and so on with rapidly decreasing 
percentages, unti: the final group com- 
prising families of 12 or more persons rep- 


resented only four-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the total :umber. 


Table 2 presents families by size for | 


the urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm 
ereas of the United States. 

In general the rural-farm area shows a 
decided tendency to larger families than 
either the urban or the rural-nonfarm 
area. The percentage of one-person fam- 
ilies in this area was only 5.2, as com- 
pared with 8 for the urban area and 10.4 
for the rural-nonfarm. In the rural- 
farm area, six-person families formed 10 
per cent of the total, as compared with 
6.8 per cent of the urban families; seven- 
person families formed 17.1 per cent of the 
iural-farm families as compared with 3.8 
per cent of the urban families; and so on. 

Median Size of Family 

The median is defined in a general way 
as that item or value which stands at 
the midpoint of the series arranged in 


order of size. The median size of family} 


is computed by a somewhat complicated 


process, and must be interpreted in an ab-, 


stract or a theoretical sense rather than 
literally, inasmuch as it is always pre- 
sented with a fraction or decimal. 

For practical use, however, it may be 


accepted as a convenient summary figure | 
representing the size of the family in the! 
various areas and in the various popula- | 
The medians of 3.34 for na- | 


tion classes. 











States: 1930 


Urban Rural-farm Rural-nonfarm 

i Per ' Per r 

Size of family Number cent Number cent Number cent 

All families ..cvcecccsece « 17,372,524 00.0 6,604,637 100.0 5,927,502 100.0 
Families having | 
1 person 6, 5 8.0 343.885 5.2 616,928 10.4 
2 persons 3,754 25.1 1,205,816 18.3 1,413,265 23.8 
3 persons . 221 1,186,569 18.0 1,195,764 20.2 | 
4 persons 9: 18.1 1,098,383 16.6 986,379 16.6 | 
5 persons 5,5 11.6 880,632 13.3 678,204 11.4 
6 persons “48 68 659,211 10.0 433,635 7.3 
7 persons 4 3.8 467,385 71 265,497 4.5 
8 persons “ 2.1 317,245 48 158,113 2.7 
9 persons 52 1.1 204,399 3.1 90,253 1.5 
10 persons ’ 0.6 121,080 18 47,570 08 
Se a Ssh nanekesasewabaek 50,658 0.3 64,726 1.0 23,432 0.4 
12 OF MOLE PETSONS ...secereeeeee 41,637 0.2 55,306 0.8 18,462 03 





The medians for size of family are pre- 
;sented by colo: and nativity in Table 3. 
The average size of family is in all 
|cases somewhat larger than the median 


| the relatively small number of very large 
families. The average for the United 
States in 1930 was 3.81, as compared with 
&@ median of 3.40. 

Both of these figures based on the re- 
lated membership of private families must 
be distinguished from the average popu- 
lation per family, which is also widely 
used. The average population per private 
family in 1930, obtained by dividing the 
private-family population by the number 
of private families, was 4.01. The differ- 
ence between this and the average size of 
family is the result of including lodgers, 


from the count on which size of family 
is based. 


a little from this is the average popu- 
lation per family including institutions, 
etc. This figure, 4.10 for the United 


preliminary releases on families, because 


preliminary count. 
Table 3.—Median Size of Families by Color 


Urban and Rural: 1930. 





tive white families and 3.74 for foreign- Total Urban Rural- non- 
| iliac ; | arm farm 
|born white families indicate, for example,| ai) classes ...... 340 3.26 402 328 
|that the foreign-born white families are | Native white ...... 3.34 3.15 4.00 3.30 
| considerably the larger, and give a definite ee white oie aa br a 
measure of the difference in size. Other races ....... 413 3.90 4,71 3.95 
—_— -> 
| Table 1.—Families by Size and by Color and Nativity of Head, vee. the United States: 1930 
| oreign- 
All classes Native born Other 
white white Negro races 
All families .....cccccesecccee 29,904,663 29,968.893 5,736,491 2,803,756 385,613 
Families having— ms 
U MAER daa cacctscaccacs ahacskave 2.357.463 1,537,193 436,214 338,114 45,942 | 
2 persons .. . 6.982.835 5,056,897 1,126,051 739,812 60,075 
3 persons .. 6.226.519 4,606,372 1,061,617 500,990 57,540 
4 persons 5,234,696 3,787,696 1,030,380 361,880 54,740 
5 persons 3.574 262 2,479,570 780,249 265,136 49,407 
6 persons 2.273 300 1,514,586 523,838 193,720 41,156 
7 persons 1,393,356 892.313 328,553 141,149 31,341 | 
8 persons .. 842,669 513.376 202,093 99,800 22.400 | 
9 persons 493 174 291,999 118,872 67,607 14.696 
10 persons 272,068 153,564 66,198 43,573 8,733 
11 persons 138,816 74,163 34,567 25,411 4,675 
12: OF MOTE PETSONS ...cccccscccces 115.405 56.074 * 27.859 26.564 4,908 
| Per CONE ..cccccsoccscreccscccecesccses 100.0 100.0 100.0 103.0 100.0 
1 person 7.9 1.3 7.6 12.1 11.6 
2 persons 23.4 24.1 19.6 26.4 15.2 
3 persons 20.8 22.0 18.5 17.9 14.5 
4 persons 17.5 18.1 e 18.0 » 12.9 13.8 
5 persons 12.0 11.8 13.6 95 12.5 
6 persons 76 7.2 9.1 6.9 10.4 
7 persons 4.7 4.3 5.7 5.0 7.9 
8 persons 28 2.5 3.5 3.6 5.7 
9 persons 1.6 1.4 2.1 2.4 3.7 
10 persons 0.9 0.7 1.2 1.6 2.2 
11 persons 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.9 1.2 
12 OF MOTO PETSONS 2.0.0: csvccrcres 0.4 03 0.5 0.9 1.2 
| Table 2.—Families by Size, for the Urban, Rural-farm, and Rural-nonfarm Areas of the United 


Oregon Voters Favor | 


because it is more strongly influenced by | 


resident servants, etc., who are excluded | 


Still another figure which differs only | 


States as a whole, was published in the| 


it was the only one available from the | 


and Nativity of Head. for the United States, | 


Rural- | 


4 European: 





Illinois Estimates 
Relief Requirement 


State to Need 45 Millions for | 
Next Seven Months, Says 
Commission Report 


Springfield, Ill., Nov. 23. | 

The State of Illinois will require $45,- 
000,000 in the next seven months for un- 
employment relief, in addition to funds ob- 
tained through charitable contributions, 
local general property taxes for relief and 
the portions of the counties’ allotment 
from the motor fuel tax funds that will 


|Permit 





be used for relief purposes, according to 
announcement by Edward L. Ryerson Jr., | 
chairman of the Emergency Relief Com- | 
mission. | 

The number of unemployed in the | 
State, the announcement said, apparently | 
has increased from 1,100,000 in October, | 
1931, to between 1,300,000 and 1,400,000. | 

It was stated that $40,600,000 will be/| 
|required for Cook County and $4,400,000 
for the other counties in the State. | 
| 





Measure to Repeal 
State Prohibition Law. 





Proposal to Increase Per-| 
sonal Income Tax Rate 


From 5 to 8 Per Cent) 
Above $5.000 Defeated 


Salem, Oreg., Nov. 23. 
The voters of Oregon on Nov. 8 voted 
|in favor of an initiative bill to repeal the 


State prohibition law, and defeated a pro-| 
posal to increase the personal income tax| 
rate from 5 to a maximum of 8 per cent| 
on incomes in excess of $5,000, according | 
to returns tabulated at the office of the! 
Secretary of State. | 

Action on other proposed measures and 
on proposed constitutional amendments 
was as follows: 

Bill for regulation of contract haulers! 
and for redistribution of license fees, etc.,| 
defeated. 


Water Power Bill Approved 

Amendment to require all water-power 
development now or hereafter owned by | 
the State to be held by it perpetually, etc.; | 
approved. | 

Amendment to limit the amount of tax) 
levied in any year by the State or any)} 
subdivision to the amount levied in any} 
one of the last three years, plus 6 per} 
cent, instead of basing the limitation upon 
the levy for the last year; approved. 

Bill to levy a tax of 10 cents a pound 
{on oleomargarine; defeated. 
{ Amendment to limit to taxpayers the 
right to vote upon questions of levying 
(special taxes or issuing bonds; approved. 


| Trial Change Approved 

| Amendment authorizing criminal trials | 
without juries by consent of accused; 

approved. ] 
Bill to prohibit commercial fishing on/| 

Rogue River; defeated. @ 


Bill for appropriation for higher edu-| 





||| cation; defeated. | 
Page 6, col. 7 | | 


Bill to move university, normal and law 
schools and establishing junior colleges; | 
defeated. | 

Amendment to make the power of the! 
State and subdivisions to levy taxes and 
incur indebtedness subject to such limi- 
tations and control as may be provided | 
by general law; defeated. 

Bill to provide for a local nonsalaried 
tax supervising and conservation board | 
|for each county; defeated. 





New Senator Is Appointed 
From State of Washington 


Olympia, Wash., Nov. 23. | 
Governor Hartley has announced the ap- 
|pointment of Elija Grammer, of Everett, 
a lumberman, as United States Senator 


to succeed the late Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, 
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For Immigrants 


Total of Only 680 Visas of 
Possible 14,838 Granted 
In Month of September, 
Says State Department 


A total of only 680 immigration visas 
were issued to aliens in September out of 
@ possible maximum based upon the 
monthly 10 per cent of the total quota 
which equals 14,838, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Department 
of State. 

Of the total, 377 immigration visas were 
issued to preference aliens and 303 to 
aliens not entitled to preference. 

The statement follows in full text: 
Underissued 95 Per Cent 
Reports from American consular offi- 
cers assigned to 21 countries whose an- 
nual quotas represent 148,383 of the total 
quota of 153,831, indicate that of the 
possible maximum issue based upon the 


monthly 10 per cent of the total quotas, 
which maximum issue equals 14,838, only 
377 immigration visas were issued during 
September, 1932, to aliens entitled to pref- 
erence under the immigration laws, and 
303 to aliens not entitled to preference, 
making a total of 680 for the month. This 
means that of the possible maximum of 
14,838 quota numbers available during 
September for issuance to alieris born in 


the countries mentioned, there was an “ 


underissue of 14,158 or 95 per cent. 

Incomplete returns received to date from 
the remaining countries, whose annual 
quotas amount to 5,448, and are not re- 
stricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, 
ind.cate that only 71 visas were issued 
during Septembe,. 

Reports by Countries 


; Canada.—Reports received from Canada 
indicate that only 682* nonquota visas 
were issued in September, 1932, as com- 
pared with 6,151 visas which were issued 
during September, 1928, the same month 
of the last normal fiscal year, which rep- 
resents a reduction in visas issued during 
this period of 89 per cent. 

Mexico.—Only 168* Mexicans were is- 
sued visas in September, 1932, as com- 
pared with 4,548 in September, 1927 (the 
iast corresponding normal month before 
che stancards of examination in Mexico 
were raised to equal those elsewhere) or 


| a decrease of 96 per cent. 


Cuba.—The American Consul General 
at Havana has reported the issue of 89* 
immigration visas to natives of Cuba dur- 
ing September, 1932, as compared with 242 
in September, 1928, the same month of the 
Jast normal fiseal year, or a reduction of 
63 per cent. 

Restrictions Imposed 


The above results have been accom- 
plished by consuls of the United States 


jin the enforcement of existing provisions 


of law in the light of present economic 
conditions. 

In this connection, consular officers 
have been informed that, in view of the 
serious unemployment which exists in the 
United States particular care should be 
taken before issuing immigration visas to 
determine whether the applicants may be- 
come public charges. If any alien, upon 
whom the burden of establishing admissi- 
bility is placed by section 23 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, should be unable to 
establish that he is not likely to become 
a public charge, the consular officer to 
whom he may have applied for a visa 
would have no other choice under section 
2 (f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 than 
to refuse a visa. 





*Includes unmarried minor children, the 
wives of American citizens, and the husbands 
of American citizens by marriages occurring 
prior to July 1, 1932, as well as certain pro- 
fessors, ministers, students and previous law- 
ful residents of the United States, who would 
not be chargeable to any quota if there were 
quotas for Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
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Views on Debts |Minnesota Voters 


By Leaders of © 


Congress Given 


Creation by Legislation of 
Agency for ‘Conversa- 
tions’ Declared Unlikely 
By Speaker Garner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


members of the conference as to advis- | 


ability of recreating the commission.” 
Speaker Garner said he thought the 
representatives of the Congress who par- 
ticipated convinced the President that it 
would not create any agency for the pur- 
pose of discussing the debts at this time. 
He said that as there are 150 new Mem- 


bers of the House coming into the next) 





Congress he could not speak for them, 
which he said is the reason he said “at 
this time.” 
No New Agency Foreseen 

“There are three questions involved,” 
the Speaker said. “(1) Shall we cancel 
the debts? 
ligations of the foreign governments? (3) 
Shall we have conversations about it? As 
I understand the President, he is opposed 
to cancellation and reduction and so what 


subject. 
convinced the President that Congress 
would not create any agency for the pur- 
pose of discussing the subject, at this 
time.” 

“He said it was stated that if the debtor 
governments are forced to pay on Dec. 15 
it might be that some of the countries 


would not have the dollar exchange facili- | 
\ ties available at that time and, with the 
exchange | 


possibility that international 
might be disturbed, they might want to 
guarantee some of their currency to pay 
their debt to the United States Govern- 


(2) Shall we reduce the ob-| 


Favor Amendment 


Approve Constitutional Change 
For Vehicle Levy on Parties 
Paying Gross Earnings Tax 


St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 23. 
One of the four constitutional amend- 


| 
| 
| 


ments submitted to the Minnesota voters | 


Nov. 8 was passed, and the other three de- | 


feated, Secretary of State Mike Holm an- 


nounced following official action of the) 


State Canvassing Board. 


Amendment No. 1, providing consti- 
tutional authority for a Statewide income 


tax and the taxing of banks on the basis | tions betw 
| of their income, was defeated. There were |*asic to the very 
1,054,203 votes cast, Mr. Holm said, and | COM! 
this made it necessary for an amendment nome 


to receive 527,102 to pass, as each must re- 
ceive a majority of all votes cast. Amend- 


ment No. 1 was found to have received | 


420,052 “yes” votes and 409,924 “no” votes. 


Amendmertt No. 2, which provided that 
a motor vehicle tax might be levied against 


vehicles owned by public utility, railroad, | 


and trust companies, and others paying 
taxes on a gross earnings basis, was 
passed, the vote being 537,292 to 227,634. 


The old constitutional provision said 


that the gross earnings tax should be in! 


lieu of all other taxes, and the courts 
have held that no motor vehicle tax need 
be paid, though the State was required to 


| issue license plates. 
is the use of having conversations on the | 


I think the Members of Congress | 


Amendment No. 3 was defeated. having 
received 433,913 votes. It would have au- 
thorized the exchange of State for Fed- 
eral forest lands, in furtherance of a plan 
to consolidate State and Federal forest 
holdings within the State. 


Amendment No. 4 was defeated, having 
received 468,101 votes. It would have au- 
thorized the Legislature to pay to local 
governmental units sums to reimburse 
those units for taxes lost on lands fore- 
closed by the State Rural Credit Depart- 
ment for nonpayment of loans. The 
amendment would have allowed payment 
of sums up to that equal to the tax on 


|peatedly made clear to every foreign gov- 
jernment concerned. 


|terms of the settlements at the time they 


ment in dolalrs, as of the Dec. 15 ex-| 
change quotations. | 
Called Bookkeeping Matter 

“I do not see any great objection to, 
that,” the Speaker said, “as the United 
States would lose nothing and the foreign 
governments would gain practically noth- 
ing, although there might be slight dif- 
ference in the matter of exchange.” The 
Speaker said that no one at the confer- 
ence made any objection to that sugges- 
tion. “It’s a matter of bookkeeping, with- 
out legislation,” he said. The President 
and Secretary Mills, he pointed out, 
thought there might possibly be some ad- 
vantage to the debtor governments in ar- 
ranging the payment of the obligation. 

The Speaker said that all of the par- 
ticipants agreed in the conclusion that 
Congress at the present time will not cre- 
ate any agency to discuss the debts. “It 
also semed to be unanimous among all of 
us that those debtor governments are able 
to pay their debts. The President was 
most positive against cancellation or re- 
duction. And I may add I heard no senti- 
ment for cancellation or reduction. It’s a 
matter of dealing with each Nation in- 
dividually.” 

Statement by Mr. Rainey 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., Majority Leader of the House 
authorized the following statement: 

“T have read the President's statement 
released today. I am in entire accord with 
the position he takes to the effect that 
there should be no cancellation and no 
reduction of the war debts. We expect 
payment of the amounts due on Dec. 15 in 
full, and I think the nations which owe 
us money will keep their contracts. We 
have made more reductions now in the 
amounts they owe us than I think we 
ought to have made. I opposed on the 
floor of the House, when these reduc- 
tions were made, every proposed settle- 
ment. 

“I am opposed to any revamping of the 
War Debts Commission, or to the institu- 
tion of any commission to further consider 
the amounts of debtor nations owe us. So 
far as I am concerned the matter is 
closed. I do not agree with the position 
taken by the President that there should 
be further discussions. Discussions can 
only result in one thing, if they result in 
anything, a further reduction or post- 
ponement of the amount the debtor na- 
tions owe us. 

“We have been discussing’ these debts 
for years and we lose money every time 
we discuss them seriously. For example, 
we discussed at great length the amount 
the Italians were owing us. I voted against 
that settlement. The showing made by 
Italy was to the effect that she was prac- 
tically insolvent and that she could not 
pay over 23 cents on the dollar. She pre- 
sented arguments which were conclusive 
to many. They were not, however, con- 
clusive to me, and I voted against the set- 
tlement and spoke against it on the floor. 

“I recall that I stated that if we made 
the contemplated settlement with Italy 
we could expect some New York banks 
to make a showing soon that Italy was 
entirely solvent and that investments in 
her bonds by private citizens in the United 
States would be a perfectly safe invest- 
ment, and this is exactly what happened. 
Two or three days after we made our set- 
tlement with Italy the New York papers 
printed full page advertisements offering 
a large issue of Italian bonds, priced at 
92 and yielding 8 per cent, and the adver- 
tisements stated in great detail the facts'™anhood of the race must not be further 
with reference to the complete solvency | 5@Pped under the guise of benefit. 
of Italy. There are two flotations of; “The Board refuses to believe that an 
Italian bonds accomplished by New York | Indian is incapable of living the life of 
banks at great profit to themselves at 92,|4 normal American citizen and pledges 
priced to yield 8 per cent. its support to every endeavor to hasten 

“I recall that at one time in our history ‘¢ time when the Indian can be justly 
we owed France a large amount of money, expected to forego the special exemptions 
growing out of her loan to us in revolu- | #4 Privileges that set him apart from 
tionary days, but we paid back every doJlar | °ther citizens. 
of it with interest, including a very large “The Board cannot believe that the 
amcunt of it which was stolen by the in-|Government should plan its activities 
termediary who was charged with trans-| upon the idea that people must be kept 
ferring tne funds from France to the! under protection and restraint until no 
United States. : |one of them shall ever make an unsuc- 

‘The amounts our debtor nations owe | cessful pargain or do something wrong 
us are negligible in comparison with their) or foolish and suffer for it. 
total bond issues. If they want to post- “It shoul . 
pone the payment of any of their bonds it should be piain enough that we are 
would be in better faith for them to post- |not going toward independence when we 

multiply and draw closer the bonds be- 


one t ayme thi y 
~ — _— ee © amounts they ween the Indian and the Federal Govern- 
, inent. We talk of training an Indian’ for 


“The amounts of our debtor nations to }, ; : 
; ‘ life, but too often we hesitate to give him 
us each year un 
y der their settlements with a chance to live as a free man, exposed 


us are inconside r . 

amounts are pecan em ge _— to both the privileges and the perils of 
ments. If their condition financially is|!™¢¢40m. Even if he makes mistakes and 
desperate the way to get out of it and at fails in forethought and industry and 
the same time meet their contractual obli- | ‘rift, how is he to win capacity if the 
gaiions is to agree among themselves upon | Cold hand of authority is always to guide 
a limitation of their armaments each year | or the warm hand of sentimentality 
to the amount they owe us each vear. forever shield him from the rough con- 

“We have now the bonds of all of our ‘#ts Of tae everyday world? 

debtor nations deposited in our Treasury “In protecting him from his weaknesses 
Department, expressed in their own lang- | We may make it impossible for him to 
uage and in terms of their own money develop his strength. 

and the bonds are in small amounts. Under “Shall we not refuse to encourage 
our arrangement with them, to which they pauperism and dependence and direct all 
have consented, we are not required to|our efforts to hastening the time when 
wait 62 years for the payment of these|our Indian fellow citizens will stand on 
dcbis. We can sell these bonds on their! their own feet and hold out their hands 
own markets to their own nationals at any | to their white neighbors in fellowship in- 
time or in any other market provided we, stead of in suppiication?” 





Whenever prosperity returns to our debtor 


bonds they have outstanding can be sold 
on their own markets at par and accrued 


bonds they have given us at par and ac- 
crued interest.” 


Expects Nations to Pay 


Representative Collier (Dem.), of Vicks- 
| burg, Miss., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, declared un- 
}equivocally against cancellation, revision, 
{or further moratorium or any debt-fund- 
|ing commission legislation. He said he 
expects the debtor nations to pay. 


Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., said after the con- 
ference he does not think there should 
be any repudiation of the debts in any 
way and that in his opinion the House 
will not agree to any revision of any kind 
at the present time with respect to the 
World War debts due this Government. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., former Chairman of the Ways and 
Me-ns Committee, said no agreement was 
reached at the conference. He stated that 
all are agreed that there be no war debt 
cancellation, reduction or revision of the 
debts but that there may possibiy be 
methods of settlement of the war debts 
other than by payment of cash. He said 
he felt confident the debtor nations are 
able to pay their obligations. 


Says Agreement Not Reached 


“No agreement was reached at the con- 
ference,” Representative Hawley said. 
“The President recently has talked about 
the war debts and expressed opposition to 
cancellation, revision or reduction. In 
that. we all agree. But there may be 
methods of settlement other than pay- 
ment of cash as valuable and as useful to 
the American people and at the same time 
of an advantage to our foreign debtors. 


* “It might be effected, for instance, by 
| a clearing house as applied to trade by 
| arrangements for offsetting debts and 

credits. That is one\ suggestion. There 

are others. 


“Nothing can happen respecting the 
foreign debts due this Government with- 
out legislation by Congress. We all ex- 
pect our foreign debtors to meet their pay- 
ment, of course, on Dec. 15, and all other 
debts due us as they come due. But in 
the present world situation, if proper 
methods of settlement as valuable to the 
American people as payments in cash, can 
be arranged, such proposal would undoubt- 
|edly receive attention of the Congress. 
“From my information and inquiring 
| from various sources covering a consider- 
able period of time, I believe that our 
debtors can make the specified payments. 
Incidentally, England owes us less than 
$4,000,000,.000 and France owes England 
more than $4,000,000,000.” 


Plan to Make a 


Federal Board Submits Annual 
Report to Secretary of Interior 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


nations in such a degree that the other | 


interest we are in a position to sell the! 





Foreign Nations Must Pay Installment 
Of Debts Due Dee. 15, Says President 


No Facts Presented Which Justify Postponement Under 
Principles. Heretofore Laid Down, He States After Con- 
ference With Congress Leaders 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


life depends. 


Both in the making of the loans and in 
the subsequent scttlements with the dif- 
ferent debtors, this policy has been re- 


“3. Debt settlements made in each case 
took into consideration the economic con- 
ditions and the capacity to pay of the in- 
dividual debtor nation. The present worth 
of the payments to be received under the 


were made, on the 5 pr cent interest basis, 
provided in the original agreements, show 
concessions ranging from 30 per cent to 
80 per cent of the total amounts that were 
due. 

“As indicating the consistent policy of 
adjustment to ability of the debtor to pay, 
I may cite President Harding’s recom- 
mendation to Congress regarding the first 
of these agreements, that is, the British 
! settlement. Again the principle was fully 
elaborated in the annual report for the 
fiscal year 1925 of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, which comprises mem- 
bers of both political parties; and in the 
|reports of the Ways and Means Commit- 
‘tee of the House of Representatives upon 
various settlements. The Congress in 
ratifying the settlements agreed to this 
principle. I continued to follow this pol- 
icy in the statement I made on June 20, | 
1931, and in my subsequent message to 
the Congress, proposing postponement of 
payments during the fiscal year 1932 and 
their subsequent repayment over a term of 
| years. 
| “4 From the time of the creation of 
| these debts to the United States this Gov- 
| ernment has uniformly insisted that they 
must be treated as entirely separate from 
reparation claims arising out of the war. 
The reasons for adherence to this position 
are plain. After the war we refused to 
accept general reparations or any com- 
| pensation in territory, economic privi-| 
' leges, or government indemnity. | 


Transfer of Burden 


As Result of Concession 

“Moreover, in the matter of reparations 
and other intergovernmental debts arising 
from the war, our position is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of governments that are 
both creditors and debtors. Since we owe 
no obligation of any kind to others, no 
| concession made in respect of a payment 
owed to us could either in whole or in 
part bet set off or balanced against claims 
owed by us to any other creditor of our 
own country. On the contrary, every such 
concession would result in the inevitable 
transfer of a tax burden from the taxpay- 
ers of some other country to the taxpayers 
/in our own, without the possibility of any 
| compensating setoff. 

“As Secretary of the Treasury Houston 
pointed out as early as March 1, 1920, in 
response to a note from the British Gov- 
ernment suggesting a general cancellation 
of war debts: 

‘ * * Of course I recognize that a 
general cancellation of such debts would 
|be of advantage to Great Britain and 
that it probably would not involve any 
'losses on her part. As there are no ob- 
ligations of the United States Govern- 
ment which would be cancelled under 
‘such a plan, the effect would be that, 
in consideration of a cancellation by the 
United States Government of obligations 
which it holds for advances made to the 
British Government and other allied gov- 
ernments, the British Government would 
cancel its debts against France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and her other allies. Such a proposal 
does not involve mutual sacrifices on the 
part of the nations concerned. It simply 
involves a contribution mainly by the 
United States * * *.’ 

“In my statement of June 20, 1931, pro- 
posing that one year’s payment of all in- 
tergovernmental debts should be distrib- 
uted over a term of years, and again to 
the Congress on Dec. 10 last, submitting 
the agreements thereon, I said: 

““T wish to take this occasion also to 
frankly state my views upon our rela- 
tions to German reparations and the 
debts owed to us by the allied govern- 
ments of Europe. Our Government has 
| not been a party to, or exerted any voice 


structure of credit and | colonies or property. 
fidence upon which the modern eco-|debts due to us from the allies for the | nomic relations which might be developed | £ 
advance for war and reconstruction was|on study which would contribute to re- rough, not squared, more than 60 centi- | 

2. The Unitee States Government from | settled upon a basis not contingent upon; covery of prices and trade. Such compen- | meters in circumference at the large end; 
the beginning has taken the position that|German reparations or related thereto.|Sations could be made mutually advan- squared or sawn, including railway ties; 
it would deal with each of the debtor gov- | Therefore reparations is necessarily wholly |tageous. These things niight serve to over-| item 129—Paving blocks, cut in pieces; 
ernments separately, as separate and dis-|a European problem with which we haveicome difficulties of exchange in some| 
/tinct cireumstences surrounded each case€./|no relation.’ 


in initiation of negotiations and in any} 
| ultimate decisions in respect to the war 
debts. 


| proved the case—on Dec. 10, 1931, I sent 





{in determination of reparation obligations. ; forms of tangible compensation than cash, 
10 upholding the whole structure of obliga- | We purposely did not participate in either | such as expansion of markets for products 
| een nations and beyond this is| general reparations or the division of|of American agriculture and labor. There | . a. 
The repayment of|are other possible compensations in eco- | items of the French import tariff: | 


“5. The debt agreements are, through | 


|force of law, unalterabie save by Con-| 


| 


gressional action. Without entering into 


legalistic consideration of the respective 
powers of the Executive and the Congress, 


it may be said at once that, based upon 
the relation of these debts to revenue, the 


Congress has insisted upon participation | 


“In 1921 when Presdent Harding recom- 
mended to the Congress that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be given broad 
powers to deal with the debts, subject to 
approval of the President, the Congress 
did not accept this proposal but instead 
provided for the creation of the World 


| War Foreign Debt Commission, and placed 


very close limitations upon the action of 
the Commission. Subsequently, the Com- 
mission, having found it impossible to 
reach agreements within the limits set by 
the Congress, the original act was amended 
so as to permit the Commission to con- 
clude settlements subject to the Approval 
of the President and the Congress. 

“With the exception of settlements with 
Austria and Greece, all settlements were 
negotiated by the World War Debt Com- 
mission and every agreement was ap- 
proved by the Congress in acts passed by 
both Houses, signed by thg President. | 
Recommendations Cited 


For Creating Commission 

“Believing that emergencies of tempo- 
rary character might arise in some cases 
during the depression—which has already 
a recommendation to the Congress that 
the Commission should be reconstituted to 
consider such emergency cases. The Con- 
gress refused to take such action, and 
adopted a joint resolution which read in 
part as follows: 

“Section 5: It is hereby expressly de- 
clared to be against the policy of Congress 


| that any indebtedness of foreign countries 


to the United States should be in any 
way cancelled or reduced, and nothing in 
this joint resolution should be construed 
as indicating a contrary policy or as in- 
dicating that favorable consideration will | 
be given for change in the policy hereby 
declared.’ 

“It must be obvious, therefore, from a 


‘practical point of view, that no progress 


is possible without active cooperation of 
the Congress. 

“6. The necessity of this authority does 
not, however, relieve me of the responsi- 
bilities of this office, and I therefore shall 
State my own views. 

“The world-wide crisis has at least tem- 
porarily increased the weight of all debts 
throughout the world. Tremendous dis- 
parity in price levels, contraction in mar- 
kets, depreciation in currency, stagnation 
of trade and industry—are all part of this 
world-wide depression which is not only 
increasing the weight of these debts and 
has made their payment more difficult to 
some nations, but have thrust them as well 
into the problem of world recovery and its 
effect upon our own farmers, workers, and 
business. These are realities. We cannot 
blind ourselves to their existence. They 
are vital factors in the problem now before 
us for consideration. 


Effect of Modification 


On Our Taxpayers 


“At the same time, it must be emphati- 
cally recalled that the aftermath of the 
Great War and these incidents of the de- 
pression have also fallen with great weight 
on the American people, and the effect 
upon them directly as taxpayers, of any 
modification with respect to the debts due 
this country must not be disregarded. 
Other nations have their budgetary prob- 


jems. So have we. Other people are 
heavily burdened with taxes. So are our 
people. 


“I have stated on many occasions my 
opposition to cancellation. Furthermore, 
I do not feel that the American people 
should be called upon to make further 
sacrifices. I have held, however, that ad- 
vantages to us could be found by other 


Self-sustaining Urged House Committee on Ways and Means Called 
To Study Problem of Balancing Budge 


t 
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been considerable sentiment developing in | 
favor of a geenral manufacturers’ sales 
tax. 

“We have tapped almost all tax 
sources,” he added, “and, except for the 
tax on beer and a sales tax, few, if any, 
new sources have been suggested.” 

Mr. Collier said he could not commit 
the membership of the Committee to any 
course. He had directed that a call for 
{the Dec. 7 session be issued, he said, “on 
my own authority.” 

Just prior to his announcement, how- 
ever, he had held an informal conference 
with eight other members of the Commit-| 
tee who had responded to a request of | 
the chairman for a meeting in advance of | 
|the opening of the forthcoming session. 
|Most of the Committee members, how- 
ever, have not returned to the Capitol. 
The conference, at which procedure was | 
discussed, therefore, was made entirely in- 
formal and no votes were taken on any 
question, Mr. Collier said. 

Repeal of Increased Letter Rate 

There is strong sentiment, according to 
|the Committee chairman, for repeal of | 
the postal rate increase by restoring the 
long-established 2-cent rate on first class 
|matter, and also for repeal of the bank 
check tax. Each of these, he added, have | 
been the subject of more protests than! 
|other nuisance taxes. It was Chairman 
| Collier’s opinion that repeal of them could 
|not be avoided. 
| “Jt is my understanding,” he said, “that 
there is going to be a bill in the House 
for the repeal of about every tax we 
|passed in the Revenue Act of 1932. Of 
course, that is unthinkable; but undoubt- 
edly some of them will be repealed in the 
course of the revision which will have to 
| take Place to provide sufiicient revenue. 





“There is no doubt of the need for new 
taxes. I can not believe that economies 
can be worked out that will reduce the 
expenditures within receipts of the current 
law. The President proposes something 
like $59,000,000 in savings, but I can not 
see how that large a sum can be cut off.” 

Mr. Coliier believed that a tax on beer, 
as proposed in the bill already drawn by 
Represeniative O’Connor (Dem.), of New 
York Cit), amounting to $7.50 a barrel 
might yield as much as $300,000,000 a year. 
He pointed oul, however, that the first 
several months of its operation would 
bring in less than the monthly average of 
the $300,000,000 a year, as “it will require 
several months before the manufacture 
and sale of beer can‘ be put on such a 
revenue basis after beer has been legal- 
ized.” He explained that, while it was 
not starting out as a new product, some 
vime would be required for normal func- 
tioning of the distribution system. 

Beer Tax Question 

The Committee on Ways and Means will 
attempt to have the beer tax question 
leady for decision by the time the House 
Committee on the Judiciary can take ec- 
tion on its part of the program necessary 
for legalization, according to Mr. Collier. 
The Judiciary Committee will be the 
group to determine the alcoholic content | 
and the manner under which beer can be | 
sold; and, unless it so determines, Mr. | 
Collier explained, Ways and Means Com- | 
mittee action will avail nothing. | 

Mr. Collier said, with respect to general | 
tax questions, that he believed the present | 
maximum of 63 per cent tax on the high- | 


est brackets of incomes was “high enough.” | 


He declined to state, however, whether 
he thought a reduction in that rate would 
result in a larger return from income 


taxes. 





; countries and to meet the question of in- | 





‘France Increases 


_ Duties on Lumber 








Charges Effective Immediately 
Are in Some Cases 50 


Per Cent Higher 
| eee 
| The French general and minimum im-| 
| port duties on common woods, including 
| logs and sawn lumber, have been substan- 
tially increased by a decree effective im- 
mediately, according to a cablegram just | 
received from Commercial Attache Fayette 
W. Allport, Paris. | 


| The products on which the duties are| 
|inereased are those under the following | 





Common woods: Item 128—In the log, 





item 130—Stave wood (excluding finished 
staves); item 131—Thin split wood; item | 
132—Hoop wood and prepared small poles; 
item 133—Perches, poles and staffs, rough, | 
more than 1.1 meters long and not over | 
60 centimeters in circumference at the 
large end, 

The new rates of duty represent in-| 
creases in varying proportions, amounting | 
in some cases to one-half of more above} 
the former rates, which were in effect 
since April 2, 1932. Roughly estimated on 
the basis of 1931 exports of American lum- 
ber to France, the former rates on repre- 


ability of some of them otherwise to pay. 
“The World Economic Conference will 
convene in a few months to deal with 
matters of the deepest import to economic 
recovery of the world and of ourselves as 
well. A world disarmament conference is 
now in progress. And I must reiterate | 
that the problem of foreign debts has in! 
the American mind very defintte relation- | 
ship to the problem of disarmaments and 
the continuing burden which competitive 
armaments impose upon us and the rest of 
the world. There are, therefore, important 
avenues of mutual advantage which should 
be genuinely explored. 

“It is unthinkable that within the comity 
of nations and the maintenance of in- 
ternational good-will that our people 
should refuse to consider the request of a 
friendly people to discuss an important 
question in whicn they and we both have 
a vital interest, irrespective of what con- 
clusions might arise from such a discus- 
sion. This is particularly true in a world 
greatly afflicted, where cooperation and 
= are essential to the welfare of 
all. 


cent for Douglas fir, and 11 per cent for 


of Commerce.) 


Reserves Increased 


By Member Banks 


Now 475 Millions in Excess of 


| 


sentative kinds of American lumber rep- | 
resented about 10 per cent of the c. i. f.} 
value in France for southern pine, 16 per | 





Beach Protection 


Through Federal 
Loan Is Advised 


New Jersey Group Takes Up 
Problems Involved in the 
Financing of Jetties and 
Bulkhead Projects 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 23. 


Federal aid through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the building of 
ietties and bulkheads to protect New Jer- 
sey beaches from storm ravages was pro- 
posed at a conference of shore municipal 
representatives with Governor Moore and 
members of the Board of Commerce and 
Navigation. 


The suggestion was one of two advanced 
by the Governor after the shore resort 
spokesmen declared that the problem had 
become too great and costly for their 


|limited finances and pointed out that a 


storm two weeks ago had caused damage 
which would require more than a million 
dollars to repair. As an alternate plan, 


| the Governor said that funds might be 
, diverted from highway moneys for a State 
{program of beach aid, but cited that the 
| State, too, was in a position of having 


to operate on a limited budget. 
Revenue Problem 


“With State revenues on the decline,” 
said the Governor, “we are forced to sail 


oak lumber.—(Issued by the Department | #5 Close to the wind As possible and cannot 
| 
| want to neip the municipalities. We might 
|be able to obtain the money through the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, if we 


raise funds from general moneys, but we 


can meet that agency's requirements. By 
a charge for the use of the beaches, the 
Proposition might be classed as a self- 
liquidating one.” 

In addition to the need of immediate 
| ¢xpenditures, it was stated by the munici- 


Their Requirements 


| At the Executive Offices 


Creation of Agency 
For Discussion Urged 


“I believe, therefore, that Congress in 
view of the requests made by these gov- 
ernments should authorize the creation of 
an agency to exchange views with those 
governments, enlarging the field of discus- 
sion as above indicated and to report to 


Congress such recommendations as they | ’ : 
deem desirable, Furth ‘,; and the Board’s seasonally adjusted index 
urthermore, such agency | o¢ ractory employment showed an advance 


should be so constituted through complete 

or partial identity of membership with the from 60 per cent of the 1923-1925 average 

delegations to the World Economic Con- | to 61 per cent. At textile mills working 

ference and to the General Disarmament | f0reeS increased by considerably more 
than the usual seasonal amount, and sub- 


Conference, that under the direction of 

the President, and with the final decision | stantial increases were also reported at 
in the Congress, we may take the strong-| Steel mills, lumber mills and carbuilding 
est possible coordinated steps toward the| Shops. In the canning and automobile 
solution of the many underlying causes of | industries there were decreases in employ- 
ment. 


the present calamity. 
Value of construction contracts awarded, 


[Continued from Page f.] 
{coal mines activity continued to increase 


since that time a reduction, largely sea- 
sonal in character, has been reported. 


dustries increased between the middle of 


“As to the suspension of installments 
due Dec. 15, no facts have been presented 
by the debtor governments which would 
justify such postponement under the 
principles heretofore laid down by this 
country. At the Lausanne Conference, | 
which has been referred to as a prece- 
dent for the suspension of payments dur- 
ing those conferences, that postponement 
was the natural result of the facts which 
had been elaborately presented during 
many months of previous inquiry. 

“The suggestion that the suspension of 
the Dec. 15 payments. would permit the 
governments to enter undisturbed into 
discussions now proposed does not appear 
to me to carry weight. Contrary to this | 
view, it seems to me that discussion would 
proceed under more favorable circum- 
stances if the terms of these obligations 
are carried out rather than suspended 
prior to discussion. | 

“By that I do not mean to say that if 
extraordinary circumstances, such as de- 
preciation of currencies and general fall in | 
world trade, have rendered immediate 
transfers of this next payment in dol- 
lars impossible to some nations without 
losses on both sides, our government 
should be unwilling to consider a proposal | 
that payments of this installment be made 
to our account in foreign currencies, trans- 
fers to be effected from time to time as 
the situation of the exchanges permits, of 
course with guarantees as to value of such 
currencies. If any such circumstances 
exist and are called to the attention of 
this government, I shall transmit them to 
Congress for prompt consideration, but I 
must insist that existing agreements be | 
respected until they have been mutually 
modified by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the governments affected. 
Necessity for Expression 
Of Views of Countries 

“There is a larger aspect to this question 
of responding to an invitation from a 
friendly nation to discuss, through effec- 
tively authorized agents, a problem of deep| 
concern to both. Discussion does not in-| 
volve abandonment on our part of what 
we believe to be sound and right. On the 
other hand, a refusal to afford others the 
opportunity to present in conference their 
views and to hear ours upon a question in 
which we are both concerned, and an in-| 
sistence upon dealing with our neighbors | 
at arms’ length, would be the negation of 
the very principles upon which rests the 
hope of rebuilding a new and better world | 
from the shattered remnants of the old. 

“If our civilization is to be perpetuated, 
the great causes of world peace, world 
disarmament and world recovery must 
prevail. They cannot prevail until a path 
to their attainment is built upon honest | 
friendship, mutual confidence, and proper 
cooperation among the nations. | 

“These immense objectives upon which 
the future and welfare of all mankind de-'| 
pend must be ever in our thought in deal-| 
ing with immediate and difficult problems, | 
The solution of each one of these, upon 
the basis of an understanding reached | 
after frank and fair discussion, in and 
of itself strengthens the foundation of the 
edifice of world progress we seek to erect; 
whereas our failure to approach difficul- 
ties and differences among nations in such 
a spirit serves but to undermine con- 
structive effort. 

“Peace and honest friendship with all 
nations have been the cardinal principles 
by which we have ever guided our foreign 
relations. They are the stars by which 
the world must today guide its course—a | 
world in which our country must assume | 
its share of leadership and responsibility.” | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 


tion, continued at low levels during Oc- 
tober and the first half of November. 


of the cotton crop, based on Nov. 1 condi- 
lions, was 11,950,000 bales, about 525,000 


earlier. 


Distribution—From September to Octo- 
ber volume of freight traffic increased by 
more than the usual seasonal amount; 
after*the middle of October carloadings 
declined, reflecting chiefly seasonal 
velopments. Doliar value of department 
store sales increased by the usual amount 
in October. 


prices, as measured by the monthly index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, de- 
clined from 65 per ceht of the 1926 av- 
erage in September to 64 per cent in Oc- 
tober. Weekly figures show declines in 
the general average from early September 
through the first week in November, re- 
flecting reductions in the prices of many 
domestic agricultural products and their 
manufactures, as well as in the prices of 
steel rails, copper, coffee, rubber, and silk. 
|In the second week of November prices 
of many leading commodities, including 
| grains, hogs, cotton, silk, zinc, lead and 
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Nov. 23, 1932 


10 a. m. to 11:45 a. m.—The President 
conferred with Members of Congress re- 
garding the war debt problems. 


3:45 p. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
affecting his Department with the Presi- 

dent. 


| Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


FIFTH AVENUE ° 


rapidly until the middle of October, but | 


Employment in most manufacturing in- | 


September and the middle of October, | 


|as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- | 


The Department of Agriculture estimate | 


bales larger than the estimate a month | 


de- | 


Wholesale prices.—Wholesale commodity 


pal representatives that an even larger 
joum, between a million and two million, 
should be expended for added construc- 
tion of jetties and bulkheads. 

The Governor declared that he would 
discuss the matter at length with the 
|Board of Commerce and Navigation and 
attempt to evolve a policy of aid for the 
| communities. 

Under the plan heretofore followed, the 
|State has advanced various sums from 
time to time, when it has had the money, 
for such construction under an arrange- 
ment that the municipalities receiving 
such grants raise an equal amount. Mu- 
nicipal officials said that they were no 
ionger able to enter such agreements be- 
cause of a lack of funds and an inability 
to borrow, many being at or near their 


| tin advanced considerably, but later the 
prices of these commodities declined. 

Bank credit.—Volume of reserve bank 
credit showed iittle change for the four- 
week period ended Nov. 16. Member bank 
balances at the reserve banks increased 
further by $75,000,000, and in the middle 
of November were about $475,000,000 in 
excess of legal reserve requirements. This 
zrowth in reserve balances reflected an 
increase of $60,000,000 in the stock of gold 
and the issue of additional national bank 
notes. Demand for currency showed little 
ehange during the four-week period. 

Loans and investments of reporting 
j}member banks in leading cities, outside 
New York City ard Chicago, declined fur- 
ther between the middle of October and 
the middle of November, reflecting a fur- 
ther reduction of loans at these banks. 
In New York City the investment of mem- 
|ber banks increased by an amount larger 
}than the decrease in loans, so that total 
loans and investments of these banks 
showed a further increase. ‘ 

Money rates in the open market con- 
tinued at low ‘evels during October and 
the first half of November. Rates on 90- 
day bankers’ acceptances were unchanged 
at one-half of 1 per cent, and rates on 
prime commercial paper declined from a 
range of 1% to 2 to a range of 1% to 1% 
per cent. 








Superb Neckwear Gifts 


Sulka Neckwear is a Gift Supreme. Handsome Cravats are 
the admiration of smartly dressed men just as precious pearls 
are the pride of many women. Our superb Neckwear is always in 
great demand as Holiday Gifts and we particularly emphasize 
its befitting character for discriminating men. The luxurious 
quality of our distinctive French and English Neckwear Silks 
challenges every comparison and the boundless varieties which 
we have assembled for your selection are as exclusive and as 
marvelous as the most beautiful pearls. 


In addition to Distinctive Neckwear we feature many other 
items most appropriate for Holiday Gifts. Mufflers, Hosiery, 


s, Jewelry Sets and other smart 


requisites for men who prefer the best, are shown in all our 
four shops— New York, Chicago, London and Paris. 
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SHORT STAY 
OR LONG 


In-the-midst-of-things . . . con- 
venience . . . celebrated food 
and service . .. the Seaglade for 
parties . . . thick-walled quiet 
..- good taste and good man- 
g ners... such are the advan- 

wz tages of the St. Regis. Single 
Y <, rooms, $5 and $6; double, $8 


* 1s and $9. Suites from $12. 
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State Supreme Court Rules 
Legislature Intended to 
Use ‘Cities’ in Statute 
Where ‘Certain’ Appears 





Santa Fe, N. Mex., Nov. 23. 
The Supreme Court of New Mexico has 
found it necessary to interpret Chapter 
159, Laws 1931, in the “light of reason” 
and write a meaning into the law, ac- 
cording t6 a unanimous decision written 
by Justice Watson. By this law New 
Mexico attempted to authorize a munici- 
pal excise on sales of gasoline. 
Undertaking to exercise this power, the 
City of Santa Fe passed Ordinance 800, 
exacting such excise on sales made on and 
after June 20, 1931. The Continental Oil 
Co. resisted the levy and paid the amount 
accrued for the remainder of June under 
protest. It then brought suit to recover 
the payment, and obtained judgment. The 
city appealed. 
Court Interpretation 


Meanwhile Ordinance 800 was repealed 
by Ordinance 875, effective Jan. 7, 1932. 
The company again paid under protest, 
and brought action to recover, in which 
it failed. Both ceses went to the State 
Supreme Court, which has upheld the law 
by forced construction, declaring it to 
have been the intention of the Legislature 
io have used the word “cities” where the 
law reads “certain.” 

The point made by the oil company was 
that the law does not extend power to 
cities, and consequently not to tNe City 
of Santa Fe. The law reads, in section 
1: “That the governing bodies of certain 
towns and villages * * * have the power 
to fix and have collected a license tax 
upon gasoline,” etc. Commenting on this 
plea Justice Watson of the Supreme Court 


says: 


Comments of Justice 


“If section 1 stood alone it would be 
impossible to conclude that cities were 
affected by it. But it cannot stand alone. 
Even towns and villages could not rely 
upon it. The power is granted, not to 
all, but to ‘certain,’ towns and villages. 
What towns and villages are affected 
must be determined from the further pro- 
visions of the act. Examining them we 
find, strangely, nothing to define ‘certain.’ 
Having implied at the outset that some 
towns and villages only are included, the 
act proceeds exactly as if all were em- 
braced. 

“Hence, the statute is ambiguous on its 
face. It calls for construction. If ‘cer- 
tain’ remains, it is destructive of the! 
whole act. No municipality can be iden- 
tified as a repository of the power. Un- 
less the act is to be entirely ineffectual, 
there are but two alternatives. ‘Certain’ 
must be discarded as superfluous and 
meaningless, or it must be determined 
from the other provisions that special 
meaning it bears or what different word 
was intended. 


Substitution Discussed 


“Tt is very significant that if the, word 
‘cities’ be substituted for ‘certain,’ com- 
plete harmony will result. The propriety 
and necessity of this substitution is 
strongly suggested by the fact that the 
word ‘cities’ obtrudes into the statute in 
manner inexplicable unless it was intended 
to confer this power upon cities. And, 
more particularly, ‘cities, towns and vil- 
lages’ occurs more than once as syn- 
onymous with ‘municipalities;’ the latter 
term being used throughout the title and 
body of the act in“describing the re- 
cipients of the power. 

“It may also be noted that the act bears 
on its face conclusive evidence of haste 
and carelessness in framing. The title and 
section 7 would indicate that oil as well 
as gasoline was to be taxed. Such pur- 
pose, no aoubt once entertained, was not 
carried cut. Sections 3 and 8 indicate 
that it was once proposed to confer the 
power on counties. Section 8 actually pre- 
scribes the penalty for failure to make re- 
ports and remittances required by resolu- 
tion of a board of county commissioners. 


Imposition of Levy 


“The tax may be imposed upon both | 
distributors and retail dealers (5). But 
as to any particular gasoline, it is evi- 
dently not the intent that more than one 
sale shall be taxable. So, as counties were 
to have the same power as ‘municipali- 
ties’ and as the retail sale might take 
place in a county, and the distributors 
sale in a municipality, or vice versa, sec- 
tuon 3 specifies which of the sales is to be 
taxed under given circumstances, and 
which, county or municipality, is to have 
the revenue. In this section we find ‘in- 
corporated city, town or village’ used as 
synonymous with ‘municipality. Here it 
is entirely plain that taxation by cities 
was contemplated. 

“Section 5, as well as section 1, directly 
confers the power. Here the term ‘mu-|} 
nicipalities’ is used, as in the title and 
elsewhere. In aid of the power, this sec- 
tion requires the State Comptroller to 
furnish the required information to ‘any 
such city, town or village,’ as to gasoline 
sold ‘within the jurisdiction of such city, 
town or village’ Why was this right 
given to the City of Santa Fe if it is not 
to be employed in collecting its revenue? | 


Authority of Court 


“Section 4 makes the adoption of an/| 
ordinance sufficient to put the tax into 
effect ‘in any municipality. Section 6 
implies that the tax may be collected in 
‘any municipality.’ Section 7 implies that 
‘any municipality’ may elect to assess it. 

“These considerations lead us to the 
conclusion that the troublesome word 
‘certain’ appears in section 1 by inad- 
vertence, and in place of the word ‘cities.’ 
Having thus determined the legislative in- 
tent from the face of the statute alone, 
the question is whether we should ef- 
fectuate it, or whether, being merely a 
court and without legislative power, we 
must see the statute fail. 

“Interpretation of legislative language 
is the constant business of the courts. It 
has but one legitimate purpose, to ar- 
rive at and effectuate the true intent. This 
is to be determined, not from one phrase 
but from the whole enactment. The courts 
may not substitute their own wisdom and 
policy for the Legislature’s. But they 
should not attribute to that coordinate 
branch an utterly unreasonable, inexpli- 
cable and ineffectual intent. This statute 
is before us as the will of the govern- 
mental branch responsible for public policy 
as to municipal revenue. We should not 
nullify it for anything less than a real 
inability to comprehend its meaning. 

“It being plain that the Legislature did 
not intend to use the word ‘certain,’ 
precedent bids us substitute the word it 
did intend, if it can be unerringly deter- 
mined.” 
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New Mexico Act ‘Employment of School Nurse 
Levying Gasoline Sustaine 
Tax Is Construed Use of Funds for Payment of Salary Held Not Over Rent Period | 





Diversion From School Pur pose 
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Fee for Obtaining 
pplicable 


Held Not Ordinary Expense 
To Be Deducted in One 


ools within the city, and the clauses of the 
GREEN, Ky., sections supra expressly empower it to ex- 
pend the school funds “in the interest of the 
public schools.” Clearly, the langauge of these 
sections was intended to vest in it power to 
make appropriations of the school funds for 
the accomplishment of a purpose, other than 
those specifically named in the statutes. 
Such expressed statutory power to appro- 
priate the school funds “in the interest of the 
public schools” necessarily includes the exer- 
cise of the implied power reasonably inci- 
dental and indispensible to the proper exer- 
cise of the power so expressly conferred upon 


v. 
J. F. SmmMmons. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 
Appeal from Warren Circuit Court. 


Gerorce W. Mevtx for appellant; Srout & 


HerpMan for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 25, 1932 


Year, But Is Classed as 
Capital Expenditure 





E. Bette ATWELL 
v. 

THE UniTeD STATEs. 

Court of Claims. 


it to the accomplishment of the object to be 
attained. Barrow v. Bradley, Mayor, 190 Ky./ 
480; Estill County ; 7” 219 Ky. 174, 

+ 


RiIcHaRDSON, Judge—The City of Bowling 
Green, Ky., is a city of the third class. Sec. 
3462 Ky. Statutes provides for the mainte- 
nance in this class of cities, a system of pub- 
lic schools at which all the children residing 
within the city between the ages of 6 and 20 
may be taught at public expense. 

Sec. 3469 Ky. Statutes imposes the duty on 
the board of education of the city to ascertain 

pproximately the certain amount of money 
necessary to be used to defray the expenses 
of maintaining the schools, improving and 
constructing buildings etc., and any liquida- 
tion of the liabilities during the fiscal year, 
and report the same together with the esti- 
mated amount to be received from the com- 
mon schools, and the interest on bonds, notes, 
etc., to the auditor or clerk of the city, within 
30 days prior to the time prescribed for the 
levy of taxes to be made under the charter. 

It is the duty of the auditor or clerk of the 
city to report the same to the general council 
of the city or the commissioners, if the city 
is operating under the commission form of 
government. Then it becomes the duty of 
the general council, or the commissioners, to | 
make the necessary levy and collect the taxes | 
to provide suitable buildings and to defray 
the general expenses necessary for school pur- 
poses, provided the levy for any one year! 
shall not exceed $1.50 on each $100 of the} 
value ot taxable property within the city. | 

The taxes when collected, together with | 
penalties and accrued interest which may have 
been collected on same, are required to be 
paid to the board of education of the city or 
its authorized agent. Sec. 3474 confers upon 
the board of education the exclusive control 
of all school funds of the city, from what- 
ever source the same may be derived, includ- 
ing the pro rata from the common school 
fund of the State. Sec. 3474 further pro- 
vides, “It (The board of education) shall have 


If it is without authority tn the exercise of 
& sound discretion to choose and determine an 
object or a purpose germane to the interest 
of the public schools of the city, other than 
those specifically designated in the statutes, 
and make an appropriation therefor out of the 
school funds, then the insertion of the quoted 
clauses of the sections of the statutes was 
idle and useless. Since the adoption of the 
first constitution, the Legislature, by its 
enactments, has often exercised the constitu- 
tional power to vest an agency of the State 
with power to select, in its sound discretion, 
an object or purpose for which such agency 
may legally appropriate public funds, 

Even the road signs on the public highway 
guiding the travelling public, is an apt illus- 
tration of the exercising of such constitu- 
tional authority of the Legislature. The | 
Legislature for identical, if not for stronger 
reasons, has the constitutional power to place 
the school fund under the control of the 
board of education and to vest it with the au- 
thority to select an object or purpose not 
specifically named in the statutes, which in 
its discretion is to the interest of the public 
schools of the city, and to make an appro- 
priation to accomplish the purpose. 

It is our conclusion that the board is, bv 
the quoted clauses of the statutes, vested 
with the power to create the position and 
make the appropriation, if in its sound dis- 
cretion the employment of a nurse and 
teacher of health and physical education, was 
for the interest of the public schools of the 
city. This brings us squarely to the ultimate 
question whether the creation of the position 
and the employment of a nurse and teacher 
of health and physical education were to the 
interest of the public schools of the city in 


No. M-331. 

Witton H. Wattace (Cotiapay, McGar- 
RAGHY, Pettus & Wattace with him on 
the brief), for plaintiff; Liste A. SmirH, 
and CHartes B. Ruoc, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 14, 1932 - 


one Judge, delivered the opinion of the 
‘ourt: 

The material facts in this case; as alleged | 
in the petition, and as admitted by the de- 
fendant’s demurrer, are: 

In 1928, the plaintiff, E. Belle Atwell, was 
joint owner with her brother, Edwin L. Brand 
Jr., of certain real estate in the city of Chi- 
cago, and as such joint owner of said pr 
erty was engaged in the business of renting it. 
In that year, the plaintiff paid $10,250 to her 
real estate broker for services in securing a 
lease covering a term of 99 years. This sum 
was disbursed by plaintiff in cash within the | 
taxable year, and, in computing taxable net 
income, was deducted by her as expenses in- 
curred in business. 

On March 15, 1929, the plaintiff filed her 
individual income tax return for the calendar 
year 1928 and paid to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue the tax shown due thereon in 
the sum of $3,991.26. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue thereafter audited the re- 
turn and determined an additional tax liabil- 
ity for said year in the amount of $1,319.96, 
which sum, with interest, of $133.51, or a total 
sum of $1,453.47 was paid by the plaintiff on 
Dec. 5, 1930, 

++ + 


The afpditional tax was based upon an in- 
crease in taxable net income, as determined 
by the Commissioner, of $10,250, which rep- 
resented the commission paid to her broker 


« CURRENT. LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Reparations—Review of Commission’s 
refusal to award reparations—Certiorari—Jurisdiction of Commission— 

The Interstate Commerce Co ission’s refusal in reparation proceedings to 
order railroad companies to refund wharfage charges not authorized by their pub- 
lished tariff schedules as required by the Interstate Commerce Act on the ground 
that the charges were reasonable and the claimants had therefore suffered no dam- 
ages by reason of the omission of the charges from the tariff schedules, was not 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia on a writ of 
certiorari. The claimants contended in support of their petition for a writ of 
certiorari that the Commission had exceeded its statutory authority in refusing 
to award reparations in view of its finding that the charges were collected without 
apparent authority in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act, that the Com- 
mission in so acting was without jurisdiction and that its orders so made were 
null and void. The Court of Appeals of the District, in sustaining the Supreme 
Court’s decree dismissing the petition, held that the Commission was acting within 
its jurisdiction, that the petitioners themselves had placed the subject-matter of 
the, proceeding before the Commission, and that its decision, having been made 
in’the exercise of its jurisdiction, was not reviewable on certiorari even though 
erroneous. The court further declared that the Commission had been granted 
the power to make an order of reparation by statute and that a court could not 
control its exercise of such statutory power. 

Southern Transportation Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission; D. C. 
Ct. Appls., No. 5715, Nov. 7, 1932. 
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Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


SCHOOLS—City Board of Education—Powers—Appointment of school nurse— 
Use of school funds— 

The Board of Education of a Kentucky city, in the exercise of its statutory power 
to expend school funds “in the interest of public schools,” had authority to create 
the position of nurse and teacher of physical education, to employ a nurse to 
occupy such position and to fix the salary to be paid such nurse. The nurse in the 
performance of her dutiesywas required to inspect tiie children in the public schools 
of -the city to ascertain the condition of their health and to confer with their 
parents “confidentially with regard to the physical or other defects that interfere 
or threaten to interfere with their school work.” She was directed by the school 
board to cooperate with the county board of health in the performance of her 
duties. Taxpayers, claiming that the payment of the nurse’s salary constituted the 
use of school funds for other than school purposes, sued to have the order creating 
the position and the contract of employment declared void. The contention was 
sustained in the lower court but rejected on appeal. The court of appeals, in 
reversing the judgment of the lower court, held that the creation of the position 
and the employment of a nurse to fill the position “were, in fact, and in law for 
the interest of the schools of the city.” The court declared that a child’s health 
and physical development while in school are essential and indispensable, not only 
to the child’s mental development, but to the conduct and success of the school, 
and that the child’s actual health and physical condition should be of no less 
concern to the school authorities than its mental growth.—Board of Education of 
Bowling Green, Ky., v. Simmons. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1720, Nov. 25, 1932. 












} sistence, 





On a few points raised by the plain- 
tiff the court also unanimously upheld 
the law. 





power to expend all’moneys in the interest of 
public schools of the city.” 
++ + | 
Sec. 3478 vests in’ the board authority to 
establish and maintain a public. school 
library; to purchase text books for indigent 
children of the city, out of any funds coming 
into its hands, and ‘‘otherwise to expend such 
moneys in the interest of a schools.”’ 
It is written in Sec. 4448 Ky. Statutes, ‘When 
any family shall have any infectious or con- 
tagious disease, no member of such family 
shall attend any public school until the trus- 
tees thereof shall allow them to do so, and 
during the prevalence of general epidemics the 
trustees shall order the schools closed.” 

According to the census of 1930, the popu- 
lation of Bowling Green was 12,348. The school 
census of 1931 shows within the city, 2,788 
children of school age, or eligible to attend the 
city schools; 2,272 enrolled and actually at- 
tending, 1,506 of these in the primary grades, 
400 in junior high school, and 366 in the 
senior high school. The board of education 
by an order attempted to create the position 
of nurse and teacher of health and physical 
education and to fix the salary thereof at 
$83.33 per month. 

Miss Lou Willa Honaker, in accordance with 
the order, was appointed for a period of one 
year; she accepted and entered into a con- 
tract with the board of education, conditioned 
that if her services proved satisfactory, it was 
to continue for one year. She was directed 
and instructed by the order to cooperate with 
the county board of health in the performance 
of her duties, whicn, as set out in the order, 
were to inspect the children in the public 
schools of the city, their physical health and 
conditions, and to confer with their parents, 
“confidentially in regard to the physical or 
other defects that interfered or threatened 
to interfere with their school work.” 

She was not at the time the holder of a 
certificate authorizing and qualifying her to 
teach in the common schools; her qalifications 
were those of a nurse and teacher of health 
and physical education. 

Certain taxpayers filed this action in the 
Warren circuit court to have the order creat- 
ing the position, the making the contract of 
employment and the fixing the salary, de- 
clared illegal and void, and to enjoin the 
board’s payment of the school funds “for her 
service.” Judgment was entered in con- 
formity to the peepee of this petition, from 
ree the board of education presents this 
appeal. 

evidence was heard on the trial in the cir- 
cuit court, but to dispose of the vital issues, 
correctly, we do not deem it necessary to 
consider the evidence heard touching the 
board's adoption . the — 


The order recites Sec. 4369e-3 Ky. Statutes as 
the statutory authority of the board to 
create the position, make the contract of em- 
plowment and pay the salary. 

It is vigorously and earnestly attacked be- 
cause it so recites Sec. 4369e-3. It is very 
plain that this section does not confer such 
authority. However, if other sections of the 
statutes confer upon the board the required 
power, an incorrect reference to Sec, 4369e-3, 
in no wise affects its validity. 

It is the contention of the taxpayers that 
the order is within the inhibitions of Sec. 
184 of the constitution. To sustain their in- 
Collins v. Henderson, 11 Bush. 74 
and Covington v. Library Trustees, 113 Ky., 
234; and Wilson v. Board of Education, 226 
Ky., 746, are cited and relied on with earnest- 
ness and force. The pronouncement of these 
cases was predicted on the theory that the ex- 
penditures of the school funds therein au- 
thorized by legislative enactments to be con-/| 
tracted and expended, were not appropria- 
tions “for the purpose of sustaining the sys- 
tem of common schools” nor ‘to the interest 
of the common schools.” 

The clear intent of the act involved in 
Collins v. Henderson, was to promote the sales 
of the product of Collins—a history—and in 
which the common schools were not in- 
terested, more than in any other text-book 
covering the same subject. 

In Covington v. Library Trustees, the act 
undertook to authorize an appropriation by 
the general council of an appropriation of 
taxes, levied and collected, for school pur- 
poses, for a public library, in which the school 
children had no more interest or right than 
any other reading member of the public. | 

The case of Wilson v. Board of Education 
involved a contract for the payment of a 
proportion of the cost of constructing a street, 
which was to be used by the school pupils, 
only as members of the travelling public. 

The contracts involved in these cases were 
plainly ultra vires, or beyond the constitu- 
tional power of the Legislature, to authorize 
them, and not within the legal authority of 
the agency entrusted with the control and 
expenditure of school funds, to appropriate 
them for the purposes to which they were ap- 


plied. 
++ + 


The quoted clauses of Sec. 3474 and 3478 
grant plenary power to the board of educa- 
tion to appropriate the school funds of the 
city for whatsoever purpose that may be 
deemed by it, in its sound discretion, to be 
for the interest of the public schools. The 
power so conferred upon it, is abridged by 
Sec. 3478 Ky. Statutes, to the extent that it 
declares the school funds “shall be dedicated 
to the use of the public schools.” In its in- 
tendment, Sec. 3474 is identical with the limi- 
tation imposed by Sec. 184 of the constitution, 

Both the statutory grant of power, and this 
limitation upon its power, govern the board 
whem it determines an object or purpose for 


| which an appropriation is made by it, and such 


appropriation, where it is made for an object 
or purpose not named in the statutes, must 
be for one which is both in fact and in law, 
for the interest of the schools of the city. 
It may be, however, for an actual necessity or 
indispensable purpose, or it may be for one 
which is an ameliorative aid, but not indis- 
pensable, to the interest of the public schools, 
An example of the latter is a cafeteria (Good- 
man v. School Dist. No. 1, 32 Fed. (2) 586, 
or a@ gymnasium, (McNair v. School Dist. 
288 Pac. 188.) 

The board of education of the city is a 


quasi-corporation. It is a overnmental 
agency (Board of Education v. Scott, 189 Ky. | 
225) engaged in the business of the State. 


Board of Education of Jefferson County v.| 


Board of Education of the City of Louisville, 
182 Ky. 544. 

It may exercise only those powers which 
are expressly conferred by Legislative enact- 
ment and also such as are reasonably inci- 
dent to their proper exercise. Churchill v. 
Board of Trstees, 22 Ky. L. R. 162; 
v. Bourbon County, 193 Ky. 171; Bell County 
Board of Education v. Lee, 239 Ky. 317. 


Zhe object or purpose of an appropriation | 


when made by the board, if not one expressly 


|of the pupils of the school, and (g) afford a 


|V¥. Phillips et al., 254 Pac. 


Dalzell | 


the sense in which this phrase is used in 
the sections of the statutes supra. 

The doing so was the act of the intellect of 
the board, and the presumption is in its 
favor. Hopkins et. al. v. Dickin et. al., 188 
Ky. 368. To authorize the court’s inter- 
ference, it must appear that it exceeded its 
statutory power or abused a sound discretion, 
when it intellectually determined that it was 
to the interest of the schools of the city to| business expense, and should be, therefore, 
create the position and make the appropria-| prorated over the term of the lease. 
tion and the contract of employment, and On Dec. 12, 1930, the plaintiff filed a claim 
did so. Brown v. Bailey, 238 287. for refund of $1,453.47, plus interest, basing 

The Board’s creation of the position and | said claim upon the contention that the en- 
the employment of a nurse and teacher of/|tire sum of $10,250 constituted a proper de- 
health and physical education, are an innova- | duction for the taxable year 1928. his claim 
tion in the activities of the pou schools | for refund was rejected by the Commissioner 
of the city. But this fact should not be|of Internal Revenue on May 15, 1931. Plain- 
considered seriously nor weighed and charged | tiff kept her books and filed her income-tax 
against its acts. returns upon the cash receipts and disburse- 

From the beginning of man almost to the | ments basis. 
= the world changed slowly, so slowly The issue here presented is whether the 
hat any change was hardly noted. Any | plaintiff-lessor is entitled to deduct in 1928, in 
change which requires the expenditure of | its entirety, the sum of $10,250 paid by her to 
—_— funds or a departure from an estab-/| her broker for the services in procuring a 99- 
ished system, is generally confronted by ob-| year lease, or whether the taxpayer must pro- 
jections when first’ suggested or introduced. | rate said deduction over the period of said 
The stupendous import and meaning of the | lease. ‘ 
historical thesis, “And the child grew and It is the position of the Government that 
waxed strong, filled with wisdom,” were not! the total amount paid must be deducted for 
grasped nor understood for centuries by the | tax purposes over the 99-year period, in equal 
most learned and philanthropical. annual installments; it is the contention of 

Nowadays this divine pronouncement is fully ; the taxpayer that the amount so paid is an 
comprehended and the serious-minded parent | ordinary and necessary expense and deducti- 
and the best thought of the ablest educators, | ble in its entirety in computing net income 
agree, man’s experience demonstrates and the} in the year in which it was paid. 
welfare of the human family demands that oe 
both the mental and physical capacities of 
the child in school be developed and its The question whether the cammission paid 
health safeguarded by efficient and proper/a broker for negotiating a long-term lease 
teaching. It is not alone the duty of the home | is deductible as an ordinary and necessary ex- 

pense from income for the year in which it is 


to build in the child the purpose of self- 

direction in respect to its physical welfare. paid, or a capital expenditure to be amortized 
++ + over the period of the lease, has been before 

the Board of Tax Appeals on numerous occa- 

sions and before the courts on three occa- 


during the taxable year in securing the afore- 
said 99-year lease, all of which sum plaintiff 
claimed as a deduction in her return in de- 
termining her net taxable income for 1928. 
This deduction was disallowed by the Com- 
missioner, who allowed in lieu thereof one 
ninety-ninth of the $10,250, or $103.54, on the 
ground that tHe commission paid constituted 
a capital expenditure and not an ordinary 





It is the duty of the school which the child 
attends, every year, during the greater por- 


tion of its youth, which is not of its own | Sions only. 
choosing, under conditions and circumstances | In the early consideration of this question, 
not of its own making, to buld in the habits|the Board of Tax Appeals held that it was 


and life of such child self-direction in respect expense to be de- 
to its physical well-bing. Its health and 
physical development while in school are es- 
sential and indispensable, not only to the 
child’s mental development but to the con- 
duct and success of the school. 

Its actual health and physical condition 
should be of no less concern to the gov- 
erning authcri:y of the schools than its men- | 
tal growth. The primary and predominant | 
object of the existence of the school is to 
create out of the pupils a more perfectly de- 
veloped human family—mentally, morally and 
physically—the trinity of education—to make 
a better community, nation and world for the 
sake of a nobler future. 

In order to consummate the trinity, it is 
therefore the superduty of the school to teach 
and to instill into the pupils, the notion that 
health and mental and physical growth are 
concomitants. It is true a child may become 
a Bacon in intellect without being a Samson 
in strength but without health such one is 
in fact a weakling. The service and aid which 
@ nurse and teacher of health and physical 
education may render the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools of the dimensions of those of a 
third class city, are many and varied. 

Some of them are: To (a) detect and pre- 
vent communicable diseases; (b) interest the 
pupils in immunization; (c) to discover cor- 
rectible and incorrectible physical defects of 
pupils; (d) to discover them early and guide 
the pupils to appreciate the necessity of the 
correction of both physical and mental de- 
fects; (e) interest pupils and the parents in 
matters of community and personal hygiene 
and the principles of health living; (f) aid 
and promote the physical development of all 


an ordinary and Secnney 
ducted from income in the year in which it 
was paid. Robert H. McNeill, 16 B. T. A. 479; 
Olinger Corporation, 9 B. T. A. 170. Following 
these two decisions, the board, in considering 
the case of Bonwit Teller & Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 17 B. T. A. 1019, expressly overruled 
the McNeill case, supra, and following this 
case the board considered the case of Julia 
Stow Lovejoy v. Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 
1179, and expressly overruled the Olinger case, 
supra. 

ubsequently, the board had before it nu- 
merous other cases involving the question, 
and in each instance reaffirmed its decision 
in the Bonwit Teller & Co. case, supra, and 
the Julia Stow Lovejoy case, supra. See S. 
M. Clawson v. Commissioner, 19 B. T. A. 1253; 
Roby Realty Company v. Commissioner, 19 
B. T. A. 696; James M. Butler v. Commissioner, 
19 B. T. A. 718; Mary C. Young et al. v. Com- 
missioner, 20 B. T. A. 692; Evalena M. Howard 
v. Commissioner, 19 B. T. A. 865; Central Bank 
Block Association v. Commissioner, 19 B. T. A. 
1183; E. N. Webb v. Commissioner, 20 B. T. A. 
274; 550 Park Avenue Corporation v. Com- 
missioner, 20 B. T. A. 288; Blanche B. Burley 
v. Commissioner, 26 B. T. A. 615; Estate of 
George B. Leonard Holding Corporation v. 
Commissioner, 26 B. T. A. 46. 


+ + + 


See also United Profit Sharing Corporation | 
v. United States, 66 C. Cls. 171. 

This same question was considered by the 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York in Daly v. Anderson, 37 Fed. (2d) 
728, and it was held by that court that the 
commission could be deducted in the year 
in which it was paid, and was not a capital 
expenditure. However, when this case was 
decided, the McNeill case, supra, had not been 
overruled by the Board of_ Tax Appeals, nor 
had the Bonwit Teller & Co. case been con- 
sidered by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

After the decision in the Daly v. Anderson 
case, the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the Bonwit Teller & Co. case, 53 Fed. (2d) 
381, and recently the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, 57 Fed. (2d) 5, has af- 
firmed the finding of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the Central Bank Block Association 
case, supra. In this case the Board of Tax 
Appeals held: 

“The total amount of commissions paid by 
petitioner to its agents for services in procur- 
ing a lease contract, whereby it leased its 
property for a period of 50 years, should be 
spread ratably over such period and not de- 
ducted as an expense in the years in which 
paid, notwithstanding petitioner was on @ cash 
receipts and and disbursements basis.” 

From these numerous decisions, it must 
be considered “Settled law that commissions 
paid to real estate agents in obtaining long- 
term leases are not ordinary and necessary 
operating expenses to be deducted in their 
entirety from gross income for the year in 
which paid, but they should be treated as a 
capital expenditure and carried over the period 
of the leases. 

The demurrer is sustained and the petition 
is dismissed. It is so ordered. 

WiuiaMs, Judge; Litrteton, Jiidge; GREEN 
Judge; and Boots, Chief Justice, concur. 


skillful, 
health. 


Considering the inexorable duty of the 
schools to supervise, to guide and direct, to| 
guard and protect, the health and physical 
growth and development of all of the pupils, 
and of the magnitude of the needs of the 
service of nurse and a teacher of health and 
physical education, in connection with the 
schools of the city and the purpose of the 
existence of the schools, together with our 
general knowledge of the common diseases 
which generally affect school children, and 
the communicability, frequency and recur- 
rence of these diseases, and their serious and | 
ill effects, when prevailing, we are convinced, | 
and it is our conclusion that the creation 
of the position of nurse and teacher of 
health and physical education and the em- 
ployment thereof as set out in the order of 
the Board, were, in fact and in law, for the 
interest of the schools of the city, within 
the meaning of section 184 of the Constitu- | 
tion, and the sections of the statutes supra. 
Crane v. School Dist., 188 Pac. 712; Alexander 
1056; McGilver v. 
Seattle School, 94 Pac. (Mass.) 817; State ex 
rel. v. Brown, 128 N. W. 294; Hallett v. Post 
Printing & Publishing Co., 192 Pac. 658; Bell 
County Board of Education v. Lee, supra. 

Sec. 2054a-13 provides for and authorizes 
county health officers to make frequent trips 
over the county and to visit the schools of the 
county, and to make such inspections of the 
premises etc., as fhe county and State boards 
may determine are necessary. It is argued by 
the taxpayers that this section affords ample 
and complete health service to the public 
schools of the city and that it must be looked 
to by the schools of the city for the service 
contemplated by the order of the board of 
education, 

a 


Sec. 2054a-13 is not a part of either the| 
common school law of the charter of the city. | 
It cannot be treated or considered as an 
abridgement or a limitation of or a substi- 
tute for the power of the board to appro- 
priate the school funds as authorized by the 
clauses of the sections we have heretofore | 

uoted. It does not disclose the purpose of 
the Legislature to provide a system of inspec- 
tion of schools, nor does it afford to schools 
of the city that character of service contem- 
plated by the order of the board of education 
in the present case. Hallett v. Post Printing 
and Publishing Co., supra. 

The affidavits of the secretary of the school | 
board which seems to have been admitted as 
a deposition. by the agreement of parties, 
shows that the board's budget included a sum} 
sufficient to provide funds with which to pay | 
the salary of the nurse and teacher of health 
and physical education. The board of educa- 
tion has no right to expend any more money 
therefor than it received from the State. aug- | 
mented by that obtained locally through its | 
budget application. It must live within its| 
annual income. | 


experienced supervision of their 








Assessed Value of Realty 
Decreases in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 23. 


Assessed value of real estate in New 
Jersey for this year, according to an 
equalization table prepared by the State 
Tax Department on returns by the county 
boards, shows a decrease of $16,106,068, 
compared with last year. The decrease 
in personal property assessments is even 
greater, being $18,650,745. 

For 1932 the assessed value of real es- 
tate totals $5,512,163,833. Last year the 
figure was $5,528,269,.901. The personal 
valuation for 1932 is $688,265,876, compared 
with $706,916,621. 


service to be 
her contract of 
board, do not 
the educational 


acter and nature of the 
performed by her, under 
employment with the 
call for, nor require, 
qualifications of an instructor or teacher 
of the schools of the city. The serv- 
ice required by her contract with the yboard 
of education does not dentand that she possess 








named in the statutes, must be one reason- 
ably and necessarily germane to the interest 
of the schools... The purpose of basketball 
suits to loan to the pupils on the team is an 
example of the expenditure of school funds not 
in the interest of the schools. Brim _ v. 
Cambridge (Mass.), 164 N. E. 619. The cases 
of Collins v. Henderson, Covington v. Li- 
brary Trustees, and Wilson v. Board of Edu- 


the same class. 
The constitution and the statutes charge the 


cation supra, are also striking illustrations " 


It must operate on the pay-as-you-go plan. | 
It cannot raise, in and of itself, revenue with 
| which to defray the expenses of the schools of | 
| the city. If the board has on hand school | 
| funds, not otherwise appropriated by the law, 
| and its orders, to another purpose, it may out 
| of such funds, pay the salary of the nurse! 
| and teacher of health and physical education | 
| as authorized by its order. Hockensmith yv. | 
| County Board of Education, 240 Ky. 76. 

Lastly, it is argued that Miss Honaker does 
not hold the reauired credentials authorizing | 
her to teach in the public schools, The char- 


the required qualifications of a teacher or 
instructor. No authority need be cited to 
sustain the statement that the statutes ap- 
plicable to and controlling the qualifications 
of a teacher engaged in teaching the cur- 
riculum, do not apply to all the employes of 
the board. The position of nurse and teacher 
ot health and physical education is of this 
class. 

For the reasons hereoin set forth, the jude- 
ment is reversed for proceedings consistent 
with this opinion. 

Whole court sitting. 





Federal Taxation 
INCOME TAX—Capital expenditures—Operating expenses—Commissions on long- 


term leases— 


Commissions paid to real estate agents in obtaining long-term leases held not 
to be ordinary and necessary operating expenses to be deducted in their entirety 
from gross income for the year in which paid, but should be treated as capital 


expenditure and carried over period of leases—Atwell v. United States. 


U. S.) 7 U. S. Daily, 1720, Nov. 25, 1932. 


(Ct. Cls. 





Japan’s Position on Manchuria Outlined 





In Reply to League of Nations Report 





p pate position on military and political measures taken in Manchuria is de- 
scribed in conclusions to its reply to the Lytton report submitted to The League 


of Nations. 

the issue of Nov. 22, continued Nov. 23.) 
Chapter V 
CONCLUSIONS 


The following positions have now been ad- 
vanced: 

1. That China has, since the Revolution 
of 1911, fallen into a condition of confusion 
bordering upon anarchy, and remains in the 
same condition at the present moment; that 
so long as such a state of affairs persists, 
China may properly be considered as in a 
condition of national disintegration, and that 
at least under present circumstances it is 
entirely impossible to tell when China may 
come to have a strong and permanent central 
government, even if we grant the ultimate 
possibility of that event. 


++ + 


No Security for Foreign Life and Property. 

2. That, because of the fact that such a 
state of affairs prevails in China, foreign 
lives, and property cannot be afforded ade- 


quate protection, and that especially in recent | 


years the situation has been aggravated as a 
result of the intensification of internal con- 
flict and the operation of the so-called ‘“‘revo- 
lutionary” foreign policy of the Kuomintung 
directed against foreign Powers. 


++ + 


Consequent System of Constant Self-protec- 

tion. i 

3. That consequently foreign powers have 
continued to exercise exceptional powers and 
privileges in China of a character now without 
parallel elsewhere in the world, such as extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, settlements and con- 
cessions, the maintenance of garrisons and 
the permanent stationing of warships in in- 
land waters. 

++ + 


Special Damage Sustained by Japan. 
4. That while all foreign Powers having in- 
terests in China have suffered from the an- 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Nov. 23, 1932 


Farmers Cotton Oil Co. Docket No. 42679. 

Whether or not there was a reorgan- 
ization, as affecting a change from a 
predecessor to a successor corporation, 
under the 1924 Revenue Act, as well 
as under prior Acts, such successor 
corporation is not entitled to carry 
forward a net loss of its predecessor to 
offset profits of its own following El- 
liott-Granite Linen Corporation, 26 B. 
T. A. 936. 

Held, that the cost to the taxpayer 
of the assets acquired by it was $124,- 
522.33, which cost, after being allo- 
cated among the several species of as- 
sets, should be used in computing de- 
preciation, and gain or loss. 


Perfex Corporation (Formerly Racine 
Radiator Co.). Docket No. 44581. 


Certain individuals and corporations 
agreed among themselves to cause the 
petitioner corporation to be organized 
and to have transferred to it the as- 
sets of another company, which was 
in receivership. The assets were sold 
at a judicial sale to one who purported 
to act on behalf of the corporation to 
be formed and the assets were trans- 
ferred by the receiver directly to the 
petitioner. The petitioner ratified this 
action. Held, that the petitioner has 
not overcome the presumption in favor 
of the correctness of the respondent's 
determination that the sale was di- 
rect to the petitioner and that the 
basis for depreciation in petitioner's 
hands is the cost of such assets at 
such judicial sale. Held, further, that 
even if petitioner were correct in its 
contention that the property was sold 
by the receiver to the individuals and 
corporations and was by them trans- 
ferred to petitioner in exchange for 
stock, and that the basis for deprecia- 
tion is to be determined by the value 
of the assets at the date they were 
transferred to the petitioner, the re- 
spondent’s determination could not be 
disturbed, since there is insufficient 
proof to overcome the presumption in 
favor of the correctness of the basis 
determined by him, which was in turn 
based upon the selling price of the 
property at the judicial sale. 

The Vogue Silk Hosiery Co. 
51107 and 64632. 

Held, that in the circumstances 
herein the par value of stock issued 
as a bonus to officers as additional 
salary for services rendered is not de- 
ductible from petitioner’s income as 
ordinary and necessary expenses. 


Petitioner's claim for additional de- 
preciation denied. 


Docket Nos. | 


(Publication of the official summary of Japan’s reply was begun in 


The summary concludes in full text: 





| 





archical condition and the antiforeign policy | 
of China, Japan has suffered by far the most | 


severely. 


++ + 


Japan in ‘Intimate Relation to Manchuria. 

5. That Japan stands in the most intimate 
realtion, geographically and historically, to 
Manchuria; that she possesses in that region 
important treaty rights besides vast economic 
interests, while great numbers of her people 
are settled there; that, moreover, the question 
of her own national security makes Japan 
vitally interested in Manchuria both from a 
political and, in fine, a strategic point of 
view—Japan’s position in Manchuria is an 


altogether exceptional and special one, un- 
paralleled in other parts of the world. 
+~+ + 
Encroachments on Japan’s Rights. 
6. That of late years the former Man- 


churian authorities resorted to various in- 
trigues with a view to undermining this special 
position, and that after the rapprochement of 
General Chang hsueh-liang with the Na- 
tional Government the encroachments of the 
Manchurian authorities upon the rights and 


interests of Japan, despite Japan’s earnest | 


efforts to ameliorate the situation, became 
increasingly frequent and flagrant, produci 
an alarming state of tension. 


+ + + 
Propriety of Japan’s military measures. 
7. That it was in this strained atmosphere 


that the event of Sept. 18 occurred; that none 


of the measures taken by the Japanese army 
at the time of the incident, or subsequently, 
exceeded the limitation of the right of self 


e| 
defense; and that Japan must on any impar- | Annual 


tial consideration be pronounced to have done 
precisely what any other power would have 
done in similar circumstances. 


a 


Manchuria’s separate situation: her rejection 
of Chang tyranny and assertion of self-de- 
termination, a spontaneous popular act: 
Recognition violates no engagements. 

8. That Manchuria has always occupied a 
separate position, historically as well as geo- 
graphically, in relation to China proper, and 
that its inhabitants bitterly resented the tyr- 
annous rule of the Changs and opposed the 
latter's policy which dragged Manchuria into 
the civil turmoil of China proper; that from 
this geographic and historical circumstance, 
coupled with the popular opposition to the 
Chang family, there sprang the movement 
known as “preserve the frontiers and give us 
peace!’’; that the foundation of Manchoukuo 
was accomplished by the spontaneous action 
of the Manchurians, with this movement, 
coupled with the Manchu Restoration Move- 
ment, as its mainspring; that Manchoukuo is 
making steady progress, guided by sound pol- 
icy, and has a highly promising future before 
it; and, finally, that the attitude of Japan 
toward the establishment of Manchoukuo and 
her eventual formal recognition of that State 
do not violate any international engagement 


whatever. 
++ + 


Normal Rules Insufficient for this Abnormal 

Situation. 

The fact must be thrown into relief that 
the Chinese problem, and especially the Man- 
churian problem, are characterized by ex- 
ceptional compelxity and by abnormal fea- 


tures, which render it difficult to apply the| 


formulae commonly employed in dealing with 


international questions under ordinary cir- | 


cumstances. Nor can the procedure employed 
in handling such an abnormal question, nor 


any solution that may eventually be reached,| and another authorizing counties to issue 


establish precedents 
international dispute. 

To cite the Report:—‘this is r 
which one country has 


for ordinary cases of 


t a case in 
declafed war 


ing the opportunities for conciliation pro- 
vided in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Neither is it a simple case of the vio- 
lation of the frontier of one country by the 
armed forces of a neighboring country, be- 
cause in Manchuria there are many features 
without an exact parallel in other parts of 
the world.” (P, 129.) 
++ + 


Report Rejects Mere Restoration of Status 
Quo Ante: Maintenance of Manchoukuo Es- 
sential, 

On the basis of this fundamental position, 

a few remarks may be made on some of the 


points contained in Chapters IX and X of 
the Report. 
Rejecting the solution of the restoration 


of the status quo ante, as calculated merely 
to invite a repetition of the difficulty, the Re- 
port, nevertheless, considers the maintenance 
and recognition of the present regime an 
equally unsatisfactory solution. The Japan- 
ese government, on the contrary, are firmly 
of the opinion that such a solution would 
contravene none of the principles of inter- 
national obligation, would satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Manchurians, and would probably 
come to be realized as the only satisfactor 
basis of stable relations by China herself. 
The dissolution of the new state, which is 
making rapid and healthy progress, or even its 
international isolation, can never be a course 
adapted to “the realities of the situation,” to 
use the language of the Report. 


~+> + 
Japan Specially Concerned to Have Stable 

Condition in Manchuria. 

Japan cannot afford to leave her relations 
with Manchoukuo in a state of instability. 
She accordingly considers that the general 
recognition of Manchoukuo, and a_ general 
cooperation in its development, is the only 
means of stabilizing conditions in Manchuria 
and of bringing peace to the Far East. It is 
believed that any other country placed in 
Japan's position would have come to the same 
conclusicn, and followed the same course as 
herself. 

It was for these reasons that her Govern- 
ment signed the Protocol of Sept. 15, which 


is based upon the above essential conditions. 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 
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Apply at Dept. 31-28574 

Tertiary and Quarternary Geology of Lower 
Rio Grande Region, Texas—Geological Sur- 
vey Bull. 837, U. S. Dept. Interior. Price, 75 
cents. GS32-216 

Annual Report of Columbia Institution for 
Deaf—Year Ended June 30, 1932, U. S. Dept. 
Interior. Apply at Dept. 6-35346 

School Life—Vol. 18, No. 3, Nov., 1932, Office 
of Education, U. S. Dept. Interior. Sub. 
price, 50 cents per year. E18-902 

Market Prices and Investment Values of Out- 
standing Bonds and Notes — Nov. 1, 1932, 
Gov. Actuary—Form A, Office of Secy., 
Treasury Dept. Apply at Dept. 

New Publications of U. S. Bur. of Mines— 
Monthly List 210, Oct. 31, 1932, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 


County Sales Tax Plan 


Springfield, Ill., Nov. 23. 

The Senate today passed a bill previously 
approved by the House, providing for an 
optional county sales tax. The Senate 
also passed a House measure authorizing a 
bond issue of $17,000,000 in Cook County, 


bonds for poor relief. All three measures 
were sent to the Governor. 

The county sales tax measure authorizes 
a county to levy a tax of not to exceed 


{1 per cent of the selling price upon the 


sale of all tangible personal property other 
than the sale of farm products by the 
producer thereof and the sale of motor 
fuel. The tax is to cease July 1, 1933. 


Utility Servicing ‘Intangible’ 
Under Pennsylvania Ruling 


Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 23. 
Question having arisen as to whether 
the servicing of water, gas or electricity 
to a consumer through pipes, mains or 
wires is a sale of tangible personal prop- 
erty and subject to a State tax of 1 per 
cent of the gross income derived from 
such sale, the Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania, William A. Schnader, has ruled 
that such water, gas or electricity is not 
“tangible” and therefore is not taxable. 
Mr. Schnader declares that in construe 
ing the expression “sales of tangible per- 
sonal property” he is “bound to regard the 
popular conception of its meaning rather 
than any technical construction.” He 
quotes a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania to the effect that “laws 
are written ordinarily in the language of 
the people, and not in that of science.” 
He concludes that in following “the nat- 
ural reaction of the mind” he is unable 
to infer that the average person, in read- 
ing Act No. 53, would believe that the dis- 
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Utility’s Methods Indiana Company |[ngured Refused | State Takes Fund 


" Law Is Construed a 
In Valuation of ‘ aoe Bes -Repudiation of 
e rovisions of Statute Dealing ; ne e 
Assets Explained | Quaifying of insurers’) Liability Policy 


| Are Clarified 
Kentucky Court Also Denies | 
Reformation of Compen- | 


sation Policy to Change 
Its Effective Date ‘ 


Associated Gas & Electric Co. System? A, 
Yes, sir. 


Q. At Dec. 31, 1929, who were the directors 


Increases in Capital Account (73 %o«.4.» 
‘ ene e | A, The directors were J. I. ene. ead 
Insurer Protested ‘ Of Maryland Utility f lescri bed | i aoe M, Daly, Warren Partr da 





+f, S 
Illinois T Is Paid Sum | | @. We turn to where you deal with fixed 
nots freasury {s Fat um | 


é ‘ e | capital. What amount of fixed capital (= 
Involved in Litigation | Transcript of Testimony Concerns Operating | ney, sppeaes inne gpenine entry of the 
Under New Law Unit of Associated Gas & Electric 


company? A. $7,056,720.85. 
Springfield, Ill., Nov. 23. 


Q. Was this taken from the assets you 
described for us in the opening entry just 
a minute ago? A. Yes, sir. 
Through an opinion of the State Su- - TESTIMONY Sept. 30 before the Federal Trade Commission, Ossian — = 
j . kkeeping system it employs, the 
preme Court it has been made possible for | Zandt, examiner, asserted that through the bookkeep: ! 
the State Director of Trade and Com- Youghiogheny Hydro-Electric Corp., a Maryland subsidiary of the Associated Gas of ihe board of direntors Held ti ara 
purchase——. 








} 7 | 
° ° a | Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 23. | 

cam y England ? 
Exa ination of New E s | The admission of a foreign life insur- 


Group of Associated Gas | ance company to do business in Indiana 


& Electric Completed by is governed by section 9127 of Burns An- 


Cc  _% ;notated Indiana Statutes of 1926, requir- 
Trade Commission |ing a minimum capital of $200,000, unless 


| the company has assets of $2,000,000 and a | 
net surplus of $450,000, Attorney General 
James M. Ogden has ruled in an opinion 











Q. Has fixed capital been augmented since 
that date—that is, since December, 1924—by 
additional construction? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that by Dec. 31, 1929, the fixed capi- 
and Electric Co., increased its fixed capital as a result of making charges of dis- | 1928 which affected fixed capital? A. Yes, 
merce, Leo H. Lowe, to pay into the State! count against interest during construction. ; Tsp tek eek nes a 
Treasury $57,898, representing a payment Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission Chil | ved sromn aninther asee pany? 
made under protest by the Union Central} counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Van 
Life Insurance Co. for privilege taxes in 





Concluding its examination of the New 
England group of the Associated Gas & 





tal stood at what sum? A. $9,889,750.94. 
Q. Was some action taken at a meeting 
A. A proposal was received from the Asso- 
Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 23. Zandt’s testimony follow: ciated Maryland Electric Power Corporation to 
An insured who negligently accepts and 





. ; s . All right. You have answered the ques- 
1930 and 1931. By Mr. Healy: jor in part business of the same or similar Q late to the. DUFonane 
e Federal Trade to the State Insurance Commissioner, | retai i ility i ‘ ’ What is the full name of the corpora- | nature and were in all respects organized to) tion. Did the proposal relate to the purc 
cakes i a aie - heard testimony | John C. Kidd 2 . ee eee pee eee | ae Director of Trade and Commerce tion that 1s dealt with in Part IV of this ex- | consolidate and form one cor oreo Uns Of re te Be sir, 
mission on Nov. ee ait an ay i ; i : ? A. hiogt Hydro-Electric Cor- | the provisions of Chapter No. 327 s » ae tz , sir, 
en to the Derry Electric Company, a|_,Mr. Ogden said that this is a general , , a = the premium thereon | wasrestrained at the time from paying the | Dorations ue Oeneny BY of the State of Maryland passed in the year| Q. Did it include a franchise in the Bor- 
— Searpanre sae aueacs af tne tatutory provision relating to foreign in- is not entitled to repudiate the contract, | money into the Treasury pending the de- 





Q. This was incorporated under what laws? 
termination of certain litigation instituted | ua wane hee a of the State of 
|by the company. Recently it was held by | Q. Was it the result of consolidation of 
the Supreme Court that the Department | certain other companies? A. Yes, sir. 

j i i aki Q. What were their names? 
was oy a — ee A. The Youghiogheny Power Co., the 
against the company, which thereupon | yougniogheny & Electric Power Co. 
notified the Director that the litigation | Youghiogheny Hydro-Electric Co. 


1920. 

Q. Were these predecessor companies organ- 
ized for the purpose of constructing hydro- | 
electric power piants 
electric utility business? 


ough of Accident? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. A franchise in the town of Freindsville? 
A. Yes, sir. 
and engaging in the Q. And a transmission line from the Penn- 


A. Yes, sir. Sylvania-Maryland State line to Deep Creek? 
Q. Was the subject of this report, Youghiog-| 4. Yes. sir. 


heny Hydro-Electric Corporation the result) Q. Did it include a distributio: system in 


surance companies except as to those | 
| 
| 
and | of the consolidation of these three companies? | the Borough of Accident and the towns of 
| 
| 


j icci lasses specifically governed by later acts. 
Following the hearing the Commission | 12S‘ y go S 
gaamoneet & recess in the public utility | Foreign life companies are not excepted, 
investigation until Dec. 5, when the Penn-| he_ said. 
sylvania Electric Corporation, a subhold-| The fact that a foreign life company 
ing company in the Asosciated group, will also writes accident and health insurance 


the Kentucky Court of Appeals held re- 
cently in the case of Sutherland Bros. v. 
Travelers Insurance Co. The court also 
denied reformation of a workmen's com- 
pensation policy to change its effective | 
date from April 13, 1927, to March 10, 1927, 


system. 





A. Yes, sir. | Freindsville and Selbysport? A. Yes, sir. 


i i y i | . Did the three companies just named Q. This new corporation was organized with; Q: Was Associated Maryland Electric Power 
be taken u | would not affect the crse, Mr. Ogden the holding being based Bpen the fact ee terminated. onus a consolidation agreement? A. Yes,|an authorized capital of how much? A. $15.-| Corporation an affiliated company? A. Yes, 
a p. ee ei: tains: \ tae sail : that there was no mutual mistake of the| The Attorney General then held that | sir. 000,000. 9 i 
eines aie told. by ‘aa’ as Van; Mr. Ogden stated that section 8913 and parties. the orders for temporary injunctions which| @Q. Was that dated Feb. 4, 1924? A. Yes,| Q. Consisting of what? 
i \ | . é 


Q. Did the Youghiogheny company make 
the acquisition covered by this nroposal? A. 
Yes, sir. 


Zandt, examiner, was originally organized | 8952 of Burns Annotated Statutes of 1926 


The suit was brought by the Travelers | were originally issued and kept in force | sir. A. 150,000 shares of the par value of $100 per 
in 1911 with capital stock of $50,000 and|are inapplicable under a decision of the 


to recover $700 alleged due from the de- |pending the appeals in these cases are NO | p¢ticy Mie erst one ye eee ee Een. | Sate cieeted stock and, 70,000 shares of com 
g a f g 


panies, the first one you named was Youghio- | cent preferred stock and 70,000 shares of com- | Q@. Was the transaction consummated in 
S ‘ d fendant as the unpai jlonger in force and effect. The opinion! gheny Power Co. Was that incorporated un- | mon stock. | 1928? A> Yes, sir 
was acquired by the Associated system|Indiana Supreme Court in the case of two insurance oman oe oa given that the aie a now | det the laws of Maryland? | A. ~ or. | is sae consolidating {gotponations were| Q. a ceneieeraes did Youghiogheny 
, j ; . mae | . When? A. On the 8th day o ecem- , organized by what interest? pay for it? . .080. 
Dec. 1, 1928, through the New England Grubbs v. State, 24 Ind. 295. The titles | judgment for $505.75 and the defendant |legally pay over the money to the Treas-| pet ime" A. The H. D. Walbridge & Co. interests. 
Electric Securities Co. |of these sections relate to the incorpora- appealed. 


Q. Were any records available prior to the 


| ury. A. No, 


| 


Operations Expanded 
In 1916 the company expanded its oper- 


Q. The second of the predecessor companies | 
named was Youghiogheny Water & Electric 


tion of domestic companies and are not | 


Q. Principal among the hydro-electric power | consolidation of the three companies? 
broad enough to cover regulation of for- 


i j s of these companies was what one? sir. 
Negotiations Reviewed A new law effective July 1 of this year plants of these comfy r 


: Power Co. Was that a Maryland corporation? A. A hydro-electric project located in Deep Q.— from which you can learn anything as 
° : : , The evid . } makes it possible for State officials to turn|A. Yes, sir. | Creek, Md. ,western Maryland. to how the original charge or fixed capital of 
ations through purchase of the Jaffrey &| eign companies, it was pointed out. e evidence snowed that the defend- 


Troy Electric Light Co. and New Hamp- 
shire Water & Electric Power Co. of 


New Hampshire for $75,000, the eaminer Ruling Given by State 


A. On or about Q. Following the consolidation were direc- 
tors and officers elected who were connected 
with the Walbridge interests? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did these gentlemen continue in_ office 


i | i i . Incorporated when? 
ant and the insurer’s agent negotiated for acu ananassae ocak tee Match 11, 1912. 
a compensation policy on March 10, 1927 i P ™ ; 


; h ie . Q. The third of the predecessor companies, 
i i | s ya & a a So., Was or #4 
This was to be issued upon the defendant in these cases the litigation was started | youghiogheny Hydro-Electric Co as organ 


something over $7,000,000 was made up? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Was this amount charged by H. D. Wal- 
bridge & Co. to the constituent companies? 





Q. Do you understand that these expendi- 


Suri y iv ized under what laws? | until the Associated Gas & Electric System | 4 Yes, sir. 

tated. F 1915 throughout 1929 there receiving notice to begin certain highway | before the new law became effective. A. Under the general laws of the State of acquired control of the Youghiogheny Hydro- Q. Was it supposed to cover construction 
es a — a i construction work, according to the testi- | Maryland on or about the 23rd day of Jan- | Electric Corporation? A. Yes, sir. work in progress at the date of the consolida- 
was a steady growth in fixed capital, re- a mony of th ; } : j e uary, 1924. | @. When did that control occur? A. Sept. | tion? A. Yes, sir. 

sulting from current additions and better- n nnuit a esmen conten o event, aes the insured Auto Rate Hearing Q. What were these three consolidating | 23, 1925. 

ments, and the balance in this account na ne had instructed the = [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


at the close of 1929 was $582,845, it was) 


companies organized for? Q. At that time were men elected res dl 
shown. 


agent to issue the policy immediately. A, For the purpose of carrying on in whole'and directors who were connected with the 
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Solicitors Must Be Licensed, 
New York Superintendent 


Holds 


The examiner testified that an appraisal 
was performed by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New Hampshire in 1921, which! 
had the effect of reducing the company’s 
fixed capital from $414,446 to $274,458. 

The examirier further stated that, al- 
though the fixed capital at the close of 
1929 in the books of the Derry company; The question as to whether it is neces- 
was $582,845, ha — ee eT bend for persons soliciting annuity con- 
consolidated balance, sheet of the, Ne™ |tracts for life insurance companies to be 
sociated subholding company for New licensed under section 91 of the insurance 
England subsidiaries, in “side records” was | /@W has been answered in the affirmative 
$788,771, or a “write-up,” after certain ad- | >Y George S. Van Schaick, State Super- 
justments, of $191,909 which was carried intendent of Insurance, in a formal ruling. 
to capital surplus. The appreciated figure,|, 2¢ had been urged that annuity con- 
he said, was on the basis of the “repro- tracts were not contracts of insurance and 
duction cost new” value of the properties that therefore, the prohibition against so- 
in accordance with an appraisal of the Jicitation by or payment of commissions 
subsidiary companies made by E. J. to anyone other than licensed agents did 
Cheney. 2 not apply to that branch of the business. 
The ruling which holds that persons so- 
liciting annuity contracts or receiving 
commissions therefor must be licensed fol- 
lows in full text: 

No corporation or individual is per- 
mitted to transact any insurance busi- 


New York, Nov. 23. 


Dividend Declarations 

Mr. Van Zandt stated that the company 
declared dividends from time to time with 
the exception of the year 1929, at which 
date the financial affairs of the company 
were in such condition that it was im- 2 , d 
possible to declare a dividend out of earn- | Hess i nthis State not specified in the 
ings. “There is no doubt,” the examiner certificate of authority granted by the 
said, “that this situation precipitated the | Superintendent (Insurance Law _ Sec- 
conveyance of all property owned by the | tion 9). 

Derry Electric Co. * * to the Mer- Annuity Contracts Included 
chants Trust Co., of Lawrence, Mass.” The business of insurance covered by 

The company did not pay interest on its| certificates of authority includes the issu- 
first mortgage bonds due May 1, 1929, be-| ance of annuity contracts (Insurance Law 
cause it. had no funds available, the ex-| Sections 9 and 54). 
aminer asserted. He said that he under-| Section 91 of the insurance law pro-! 
stood that mortgage foreclosure proceed- vides that no life insurance corporation 
ings were instituted by Merchants Trust doing business in New York or its agent 
Co. as trustee during 1930. shall pay any commission or other com- 

Operating Expenses pensation to any person for services in} 

Operating data set forth by the exam- obtaining new insurance unless such per- 
iner showed that while the total number S09 Shall have first procured from the! 
of customers and kilowatt-hours sold were SUpPerintendent a certificate of authority 
greater in 1929 than in any previous year, t© act as an agent of such company. 
the net income had not correspondingly This section is a limitation upon a com- 
increased. “It is interesting to note,” he Pany’s methods used in procuring busi- 
said, “that during the years 1928 and 1929 ness covered by its certificate ot authority. 
a deficit was suffered, which may be at-,It is a provision for public protection 
tributable to heavy increase in operating | as affected by the financial responsibility 
expenses due to corrections in methods of the agent and his trustworthiness as 
of accounting.” well, 

In 1927, it was set forth, operating ex- 
penses were $114,341, and in 1928 they had 
increased to $167,891. A breakdown of 
these expenses showed substantial in- 
creases in every principal class, the largest 
being in “miscellaneous general expense,” 
which increased from $399 in 1927 to $12,- 


Use of Term “Insurance’ 

The use of the term ‘insurance’ in sec- 
tion 91 is obviously the same as that used 
in a certificate of authority for section 
91 clearly has reference to insurance such 
as a company is authorized to write. 


, It follows that the requirement as to 
615 in 1928. ; 7 ; ‘the transaction of insurance business 
she examiner tetsified that, “notwith- through licensed agents as provided in 


Standing the more or less unsuccessfUl op- 
erating of the Derry Electric Company,” 
dividends were paid on preferred stock out- 
standing throughout the years 1923 to 
1929, inclusivé. 


section 91 applies to the procuring of an-| 
nuity contracts. The Department so holds | 
and all life companies doing business in 
this State are notified accordingly. 


Differences Adjusted 
In 14 Labor Disputes 


Twenty New Controversies Sub- 
mitted During Week 


Twenty new labor disputes, nine of 
which were adjusted, were brought before 


A foundation has thus been laid for the 
protection of Japanese rights and interests, 
for the preservation of the territorial integ- 
rity of Manchoukuo, and for the assurance of 
Manchurian safety against external and in- 


the Department of Labor during the week | te™nal menaces. 

of Nov. 19, according to information made > > => 

available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of | Daily Development to Be Subject of Close 
the Conciliation Service. Five old dis- Attention. 


vi i 7, The Report, in a striking passage, 
putes ‘Were also settled during the week, the salient features of the situation, that 


at the close of which were pending 18} the “position is not static.” The “process 
strikes and 45 controversies. of evolution” and the fact that “events * * * 
j are still developing from day to day” (P. 132) 

Following is a list of the new disputes sup- | indicates that it is the function of the League 
plied by Mr. Kerwin: 


Council to take account of these develop- 

Postoifice, Wheaton, Ill.—Controversy with ments. In studying the Report with due re- 

an unreported number of building craftsmen; gard to the view thus expressed by the Com- 

prevailing wage. - mission, the Council must necessarily desire to 
Veterans Hospital, Des Moines, Ia.—Strike 


have full information regarding current 
of an unreported number oi carpenters; pend- events, (which in point of fact will be found 
ing; Jurisdiction. to exhibit continued confusion in China 


alludes to 


Postoffice, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Contro- proper and steady progress on the part of 
ee we OR MnronosteG number of brick- anchoukuo.) Such information the Japan- 
ayers; pending; prevailing wages. se government are always ready to supp. 

Reformatory Building, Chillicothe, Ohio.— Dt ' ' 


y imits of their power. 
Controversy with 20 carpenters; pending; pre- within the lim Pp 


vailing wage. ++ © 
Federal Building, Seattle, Wash.—Contro- eh tiaten i 
versy with three terrazzo workers; pending; | Criticism of Suggestions Made by Report. 
prevailing wage. As regards certain practical suggestions 
Fort Wright Field, Spokane, Wash.—Con-| which are put forward in Chapter X, the re- 


troversy with an unreported number of brick- 
layers; pending, rotation of work. 

Postotfice, Council Bluffs, ia.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of laborers; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage. 

Postoffice, irenton, Mo.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Postoffice, Fort Worth, Tex.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of marble and 
other workers; pending; alleged violation of 
wage law. 

Postoffice, Allentown, Pa.—Controversy with 
400 building craftsmen; pending; prevailing 
wage. 

Postoffice, Erie, Pa.—Controversy with an un- 
reported number of postal emplayes; pending; 
assembling of metal lockers. 

Postoffice, McKeesport, Pa.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of operating engineers; 
adjusted; prevailing wage; satisfactory wages, 
local men. 

Veterans Hospital, Des Moines, Ia.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of roofers; 
adjusted; prevailing wage; terms not yet re- 


mark of the Report that “it is not the func- 
tion of the Commission to submit directly to 
the governments of China and Japan recom- 
mendations for the solution of the present 
dispute,” is approved as a proper one, in view 
of the Commission's terms of reference. It 
is clear that the suggestions are merely in- 
tended as an illustration of one way in which 
the general principles advanced in Chapter 
IX might be applied. 


Besides this, it is apparent from the man- 
ner in which the Report deals with the pos- 
sible eventuality of the early recognition of 
Manchoukuo by Japan that its authors con- 
sidered that in such a case the importance 
of their suggestions would be considerably 
diminished—for they make only the vague 
observation that they “do not think their 
work would thereby have been rendered val- 
ueless,” and that its suggestions might still 
be “helpful.” On this view of the matter the 
following remarks may be ventured: 


(a) As we shall see, Principle 10 laid down 
in Chapter 9 of the Report would be liable 


ported. to result in an international control of China 

Postoffice, Altoona, Pa.—Controversy with| Proper. In the same wayy the present sug- 
an unreported number of cement finishers; | gestions would amount in practice to a dis- 
adjusted; prevailing wage, back pay; back guised international control.of Manchuria, 
pay paid. 





Veterans Hospital, Fort Sneiling, Minn.— - ————T{— — 
Controversy with 10 plaster tenders; adjusted: 29 to 27 per cent; arbitration agreed on, re- 
paid 55 cents, rate 85 cents per hour; allowed | turned. 


ditsrence for rest of job. Stitchers, Embroiders and Pleaters, New 


r rivers lo, N. ¥.— . . : 
GaGa Tamniet oF arivese Gotan, wien York City.—Strike of 2,000 workers; adjusted; 


unreported. violation of agreement; increased to minimum 
Bronx Brass Foundry. New York City.— wage. ; 7 p : 
Striks of 17 molders end others; adjusted;| Ladies’ Tailors, New York City.—Strike of 


wage cuts; compromised, accepted cut. 1,000 tailors; adjusted; ask 5-day week. pre- 
Cincinnati Milk Exchange, Cincinnati, Ohio.! vailing wages; allowed 5-day week, no change 


—Strike of 1,147 drivers: adjusted; wages cut, in wages. 


Japan’s Position on Manchuria Outlined 


In Reply to Lea 


gue of Nations Report 


The policy was not issued until April 13, 
when the insured advised the defendant 
it would issue the policy at once. 

The company issued a public liability 
policy with the compensation contract 
and the insured began paying premiums 


on both. Later the defendant informed | 


the insurer’s agent that it had not or- 
dered the liability policy and would not 
accept it. Consequent to this, however, 


the defendant paid another portion of the | 


premium on the liability policy. Its ex- 


planation was that it thought it was pay- | 


ing the compensation premium. 
Statements of Court 


The court stated that “the defendant 
should be held to have accepted the pol- 
icy through its long retention of the pol- 
icy so sent it and its payment of pre- 
miums demanded thereunder; that during 
such time the defendant had enjoyed the 
protection provided by the terms of the 
liability policy and that it would be in- 
equitable to allow it to repudiate its ob- 
ligation therefor, while retaining the 
pclicy and the benefits thereunder given 
it; and that if such holding worked a 
hardship upon the defendant, it alone was 
to blame therefor, through its own neg- 
ligence in not advising itself of the char- 
acter and nature of the insurance and 
retained and upon which it was paying 
premiums to the plaintiff thereon.” 

It was held that the compensation pol- 
icy should not be reformed due to the 
conflicting testimony as to the intention 
of the parties. 





Record Agricultural Crops 
Are Forecast in Australia 


Seasonal conditions continue excellent 
and record crops are anticipated in Aus- 
tralia, although industrial 
slowed down 
report from Trade Commissioner E. C. 
Squire, Sydney. 

Imports into the country continues at a 
fair level, and trade in most centers is 
being well maintained, it was stated. 
Credits continue fair. 

Reports from New South Wales indi- 
cate that more than 30,000 have been re- 
employed since June 1, and also that com- 
pany reports are healthier in this State 
than at this time last year. 

From July 1, to September, a total of 
370,262 bales of wool were sold for £4,445,- 
298 in the principal selling centers of the 
Commonwealtn, or an increase of 108,091 


dales and £1,889 486 over the same period | 


of 1931. Higher auction values in Sep- 


tember and good markets for private sell- | 


ing in July and August accounted for the 
increased return.-—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


and could not be acceptable either to Man- 
choukuo or to Japan. 


(b) They appear also to be too refined and 


intricate, and not adaptable to the realities of | 


the Far East. Such a plan as is advanced by 
the Commission calls for the minimum re- 
quirement that the different parties shall 
each possess the sine qua non of a strong 
stable government. To attempt to apply these 
suggestions to the solution of the Manchu- 
rian question, which is one of unprecedented 
complexity, and one in which one party does 
not possess a strong and reliable central gov- 
ernment, is to make confusion worse con- 
founded. 

(c) Nor is it considered practical to demili- 
tarize Manchuria, and maintain peace and 
order by an international gendarmerie. 

It is questionable whether even in Europe, 


order could possibly be maintained through- | 


out so vast a territory by such a system. It 


,could never satisfy the Manchurians, and it 


would be a source of gredt anxiety to the 
Japanese Government, as it would foment un- 
rest and disturbances in Manchuria, which is 
exactly what Japan desires to avoid. It would 
make matters worse than the restoration of 
the status quo ante which is rejected by the 
report itself. 
ee > 


Criticism of Suggested Ten Principles. 

So much for the concrete suggestions of 
Chapter X As regards the more 
principles of Chapter IX, on which these ten- 
tative suggestions are based, certain of these, 
to which Japan has no fundamental obec- 
tion, have found concerete application in the 
Protocol signed by Japan and Manchoukuo. 

But in any view of the matter it follows 
from the tenth and last of these principles 
that the other (and especially those num- 
bered 4-9, inclusive) cannot be applied “with- 
out a strong central government in China”; 
and therefore there can be no questicn of 
their application as long as the present an- 
archical state of things persists. 

Nor is any such strong central government 
at all likely to be formed without interna-| 
tional cooperation, which is scarcely conceiv- | 
able (apart from technical assistance)—with- 
out some form of international control. In 
any case, no such reconstruction of China| 
could be effected without a long delay, which 
it is impossible for Japan to contemplate. 


Apprehensions of danger if this stability be 
disturbed by unsympathetic attitude to 
Manchoukuo. 

Any scheme which wiuld tend to destroy 
that condition of peace and order which is 
not in process of restoration will so irresist- 
ibly usher in a new era of disputes and dif- 
ficulties. Would it not, then, be better states- 
manship to work at least for the stabiliza- 
tion of conditions in Manchuria? Should not 
the world which has manifested so much 


patience and sympathy for 20 years in the | 


case of China, begin to entertain sentiments 
of understanding and hope concerning the 
new state of Manchoukuo? 

The settlement of the Manchurian qu:e.- 
tion will pave the way for the settlement of 
the far greater question of China. It can 
hardly be doubtful that the advent of peace 


activity has | 
somewhat, according to a/| 


Deferred in Virginia 


‘Investigation Postponed to 
Jan. 16 After Two Days? 
Testimony by Companies 





Richmond, Va., Noy. 23. 
Inquiry by the State Corporation Com- 
mission into automobile liabiity and prop- 
;erty Gamage insurance 
journed Noy. 22 until Jan. 16 after two 
days of testimony offered by the com- 
panies to justify approval of a proposed 
new schedule of rates submitted at the 
opening of the hearing Nov, 21. 
It was announced that there will be 
further cross-examination at that time of 
| Robert C. Mead, of the National Bureau 
|}of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
which prepared the new schedule. Mr. 
Mead was on the stand throughcut most 
of the session Nov. 22, being cross-ex- 
amined by Cassius M. Chichester, counsel 
for the Commission. 


Factors of Allowance 
In the course of the examination Mr. 
Mead stated that no special allowance 
| Was made in the preparation of the new 
| rates for the effect of the new Virginia 
| drivers’ license law, the financial respon- 
| sibility law or the reduction in automo- 
| bile accidents resulting from the depres- 
sion. He said it was impossible to fore- 
cast the effect of such factors on the 
| loss experience in Virginia. 
| Mr. Mead testified that a “profit factor” 
}of 2% per cent included in the expense 
loading was designed to offset the possi- 
bility that the rate of automobile acci- 
| dents will increase in Virginia as it has in 
recent years. Questioned as to why no 
|credit was given income from unearned 
{premium reserves in the making of rates, 
he said that it would be necessary to re- 
vise the formula of the companies if such 
credit is to be allowed. 
Income Statistics 
| Counsel for the companies promised to 
submit statistics on the income from this 
reserve when the hearing is resumed in 
|; January. Briefs also will be filed cover- 
ing the testimony already submitted. In 
addition, counsel will file an analysis of 
policy forms used by the various com- 
panies, showing whether the forms pro- 
vide the same coverage. 
The Commission announced that at the 
next hearing a subsequent date will be 


| fixed for taking up the question of devia- 
tions. 


German Trade Conditions 
| Said to Be Making Gains 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


critical problem ‘both for Federal and mu- 
nicipal governments, and is producing a 
| difficult condition in the finances of many 
important German cities. Solution of this 
problem, in the way of more equitable 
distribution of the burden between gov- 
ernments ,is now being sought to relieve 
the predicament of the municipalities. 

Federal tax receipts for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year, April 
to September, inclusive, totaled 3,353,000,- 
/000 marks, which is 13 per cent lower than 
during the preceding year. 

Average railway carloadings were up 
during the month, production of pig iron 
and rolled steel products were up but steel 
down, and during September coal output 
increased. 

Settlement of the import quota contro- 
versy is now dependent upon the outcome 
of the cabinet crisis with the abandon- 
ment of cll or a large part of the quota 
program probable, possibly substituting 
| increased duties on a sliding scale limited 
to a number of agricultural products as 
, alternative. 

(German mark is equal to about 23.7 
cents, U. S.) 


Gain in Wholesale Prices 
Continues in Second Week 


abstract | 


| (Continued from Page 1.) 
portance of each commodity and based on 
average prices for the year 1926 as 100. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
|index numbers of wholesale prices fdr re- 
cent weeks (1926=100.0): 


Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov 
22 +29 5 12 19 





All commodities .. 64.4 64.1 63.9 64.0 64.2 
Farm products .... 47.0 46.2 459 466 483 
Foods ......-- --- 60.8 60.1 59.3 60.2 61.3 
Hides and leather 
products ....... 72.8 72.22 71.6 71.3 171.4 
Textile products .. 54.7 545 542 540 53.6 
Fuel and lighting. 71.9 72.8 72.8 72.2 72.0 
Metals and metal 
products 79.9 79.9 79.8 79.6 
Building mater 70.6 70.7 70.6 70.7 
Chemicals 
OE. os ndesas ve 7 72.4 72.4 72.2 172.7 
House-furnishing 
; 72.5 72.5 72.5 172.5 
63.8 63.6 


63.6 





63.9 


and a good and efficient admfhistration in 
Manchuria will set an example for China's 
imitation. and divert her domestic and for- 
eign policies into sane and moderate chan- 
nels, not only bringing happiness to the Chi- 
nese people, but allowing other nations to 


| Share in the resultant benedy. 





rates was ad-| 
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Progress Shown 
In Virgin Islands | 
Industry in Year 





Agriculture Improy ement Is 
Also Revealed in Report’ 
Of Activities 
By Governor Pearson 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
tention to activities which may be sum- 
~ marized as follows: 
I. Legislative. 


The Governor of the Virgin Islands ap- | | 


peared before 10 different committees for 
hearings regarding measures relating to 
the Virgin Islands and conferred with 
every department of the Federal Govern- 
ment and with various bureaus and boards. 
Eight bills concerning the Virgin Islands 
were introduced into both Houses of the 
first session of the 72nd Congress, and 
seven were passed. 

Much of this tegislation covered mat- 
ters that had iong been discussed in the 
Virgin Islands, and had long been neces- 
sary. As a part of the rehabilitation plan 
which has been committed to the present 
civil administration, it seemed necessary 
to get enabling legislation which will per- 
mit various activities or improve condi- 
tions. The bills which passed both Houses 
of Congress are detailed in this report. 
In addition to these, the Home Loan Bank 


Act has been made applicable to the Vir- | 


gin Islands. 
++ + 
II. Economic. 


1. The Cattle Cooperative of St. Croix 
organized a year ago, continued to func- 
tion throughout the year, making weekly 
shipments of cattle to Puerto Rico. 

2. The Handcraft Cooperative of St. 
Thomas increased its sales, increased its 
list of products, and extended its markets 
in the States. An exhibit was held in the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City, 
and a second exhibit in the American Fair 
at Atlantic City. 


3. The Charcoal Cooperative of St. 


John renewed its contracts for monthly | 


Geliveries for the year, and increased its 
sales. 

4. The Arcola Rug Company was or- 
ganized in connection with a manufac- 
turing firm in New York City which takes 
the entire output of the local factory, 


where work is promised for some 500) 


people. 

5. A sugar engineer of New York City 
was interested to come to the Virgin 
Islands to investigate the possibilities of 
reopening the bethlehem sugar factory 
and cultivating the Bethlehem sugar esti- 
mazes in St. Croix, which have been idle 
for more than two years. Plans for con- 
summating this project are making prog- 
ress. 

6. A Vegetable Growers’ Association has 
been organized in St. Croix, and a sales 
agreement signed with’a New York com- 

mission firm for marketing this early crop, 
which will reach New York for the three 
months before Florida vegetables are 
ready. Some 500 acres of tomatoes and 
ot>cr vegetables are being planted. 

7. Representation was made to the West 
In:a Oil Company, which resulted in a 
reduction of 4 cents in the selling price 
of ~asoline. 

8. A committee consisting of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Governor, is making 


progress on the plan for a new bank to | 
repiace the National Bank of the Danish 


West Indies, which is to close at the ex- 
piration ei its charter, June 20, 1934. 

9. Correspondence and personal inter- 
views with all steamship lines which do 
a cruise business in the Caribbean. 

10. Many personal interviews and much 
correspondence with groups and _indi- 
viduals who are interested to visit or to 
settle in the islands. 

11. The homesteading plan has been 


pushed through many difficulties and) 


eee so that before this is in print, 
Virgin Islands homesteaders will proba- | 
bly be on land which they will have agreed | 
to pay for in installments. 

12. Plans have been made finally for a| 
hotel to be built on the unit plan and 
details of property and building are being 
worked out. 

13. Much has been done in a prelimi- 
nary way in developing tourist trade, but | 
until another hotel is ready, such work | 
can only be preliminary. 

14. An attractive line of pottery has been | 
designed and made and is now being mar- | 
keted. 

++ + 


Ill. Educational. 


The Vocational High School in St. Croix | 
has been begun, an old building of the 
Agricultural Station being renovated for | 
this use, part of the work was done by the | 
boys themselves. 

2. A general plan for adult education has 
been developed through discussion and 
conference with many representative per- 
sons, which it is hoped may be inaugurated 
during the coming year. 

3. Four scholarships for Virgin Islands 
teachers were secured, two in Hampton 
Institute and two in Howard University. 
These have been continued for another 
year. 


4. The owner of a large camp for girls | 


was interested to come to the Virgin! 
Islands to investigate the prospect of con- | 
ducting a Winter camp and school in St. 
Thomas, where girls from the States would 
be students. Her report is favorable, and 
tentative plans are prepared for a school 
to be opened in 1933. 

5. Concerts and entertainments by a 
dozen individuals or groups like the 
Hampton Quartet have been presented to 
the people in St. Thomas and St. Croix, 
and two such concerts have been given on | 
St. John, though there is no piano on the 
island. The artists have donated their 
services for such concerts. 

6. Nine pianos have been 
through donations—freight 
schools and public institutions. 

i. A Summer schoiarship for a study 
of public health was secured for one of 
the municipal physcians from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

&. For another municipal physician, the 
Rockefeller Foundation granted a fellow- 
ship for study of X-Ray diagnosis and 
treatment. 

9. New York University was interested 
to send a representative to investigate the 
possibilities of conducting in the Virgin 
Islands an off-the-campus Summer school 
for teachers from the States. The plan 
has been completed and announcements 
will be made for the first session in the 
Summer of 1933. 

10. The experienced Jeanes teachers, 
graduates of Hampton Institute, have 
been added to the teaching staff. 

-~+ + 


secured 
free, for 


IV. Social. 
1. With the cooperation. of the National 
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Plan to Criticize 


| Rail Fares Tabled 


‘Rail and Utility Commissioners | 


Ask Added Funds for I, C. C. 
Statistical Work 


Hot Springs, Ark., Nov. 24.—A _ resolu- 
| tion declaring that a railroad passenger 


fare of more than 2 cents a mile is “un-| 


reasonable” was tabled at the closing ses- 
sion of the National Association of Rail- 
| road and Utilities Commissioners. 

The resolution was presented by John F. 
| Shaughnessy, chairman of the Nevada 
| Public Service Commission, and a motion 


to table was made by Frank W. Geiger, | 
member of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- | 


mission. 
The convention adopted a _ resolution 


|priation for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s statistical work. 

A resolution was adopted directing the 
committee on uniform regulatory laws to 
include in its next annual report a pro- 
posed law for the application of all regu- 
latory costs to industries so regulated, ex- 
cepting administrative. costs. 

The convention endorsed the Johnson 
| bill (S. 3243) pending in the Senate, pro- 
viding for limitation of the jurisdiction of 
Federal district courts in utility rate cases. 


Slaughter of Pork 


Is Larger in Year 


‘Volume for Period Ended 
With September 4 Per 
Cent Higher 


The weight of hogs slaughtered in the 
United States during the year ended with 
September increased 4 per ceni over the | 
preceding year and exports of lard held | 
within 1 per cent of the 1930-31 level, 
but pork exports for the year were down 
|30 per cent, the Department of Agricul- | 
ture states in its quarterly review of world | 
hog and pork prospects just issued. 

British imports of bacon during the year 
were largest on record, the Department | 
said, but efforts are being made to reduce | 
these purchases. A cable from London | 
just received by the Department, made | 
;pudlic Nov. 14, states that the British 
plan has now been announced and proe 
|vides for curtailment by 20 per cent, as | 
compared with a year ago, of bacon im- | 
|ports, in the two months beginning Nov. 
14. Increases of 30 per cent in British | 
duties on all meats, including bacon and | 
pork, from Ireland were announced, ef- 
fective Nov. 9. 

The Department's summary of its quar- 
| terly review jof prospects for the pork in- 
| dustry follows in full text: 

Relatively large slaughter supplies and 
the continued weak consumer demand for | 
hog products were responsible for the de- | 
cline in hog prices in both the United | 
States and Europe during October. Prices 
of pork and lard in domestic and foreign 
markets also weakened during the month. 

The total dressed weight of hogs 
slaughtered under Federal inspection in 
jthe United States during the marketing 
year ended Sept. 30, 1932, was about 4 per 
cent larger than in the preceding year. 
Total pork exports for the year were 30 
per cent smaller than in 1930-31, the de- 
crease being much greater in bacon ex- 
ports than in case of hams and shoulders. 
Lard exports were only 1 per cent smaller 
than a year earlier. The reduction in the 
export movement to Great Britain and 
other countries was about offset by the in- 
crease in the shipments of lard to Ger- 
many. 

Slaughter in Germany was slightly 
| Smaller than in the preceding year, but 
|Danish hog slaughter and bacon exports 
for the year were the largest on record. 
Hog numbers in both of these countries 
are estimated to be smaller than a year 
ago, and marketings during the current 
| | marketing year are — to be smaller 
| than last year. 

British imports of bacon. for the year 
| ended Sept. 30, 1932 were larger than for 
;any other similar period on record, but 
| total ham imports were about the same as | 
| those of a year earlier. A recent report in- 
dicates that in order to increase prices, 
| the British government proposes to re- 
strict bacon imports materially during the 
| next two months. British lard imports 
| during the 12 months ended Sept. 30 were 
/12 per cent smaller than in the corre- 
|Sponding period a year earlier, but they 
were about the same as the average of 
| the other 7 war years. 





Recreation Association, who loaned the | 
services of L. H. Weir, recreational park 


|expert, comprehensive plans have been 
;drawn for making Protestant Cay in| 
|Christiansted Harbor into a recreational | 


| park as @ memorial to Alexander Hamil- ! 
ton, who spent his youth in St. Croix. 

2. The Leonard Wood Memorial for 
| Leoprosy sent a skin expert from New 
| York, who made a case study of all mem- 
| bers of our Leper Colony, and held clinics 
for nurses and doctors. 

3. A baseball league of four teams has 
|been organized in St. Croix. 

4. School gardens have been planted in 
connection with all schools. 

5. Through the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion, money has been made available for 
hot lunches for the under-nourished chil- 
dren in the public schools, 

6. In several schools, 4-H Clubs have 
been organized. 

7. A score of conferences and luncheons 
have been held for discussing the larger 
| social problems of orphans and adolescent 
girls. A tentative plan has been set up 
and an expert investigator has agreed to 
make an investigation and report at an 
learly date, after which an atempt will 
be made to secure the needed money. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“=== Nov. 21. Made Public Nov. 23, 1932 “= 


| 





Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
MOOUAR BEE iiss aank ease 


+ $1,319,556.50 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 


WU acc abanne ce heararaacce 2,274,450.19 
Customs receipts .............. 971,140.10 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 445,531.06 

Total ordinary receipts.. ~ $5,010,677.85 
Public debt receipts ........... 395,800.00 


Balance previous day 633,201 ,078.65 


rn, Ba ae $638,607,556.50 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Total 


$7,451,375,21 


Interest on public debt ...... 592,470.47 
Refunds of receipts ........... 240 268.57 
NS ies eee 135,158.21 
Al GION nad apse ksesikssadueas 1,416,676.48 

NE «54 050 a cakades bisa te $9,835,948.94 
Public debt expenditures ...... 547,765.50 


Reconstruction Finance 
poration 
Balance today 


Cor- 


2 695 005. 68 









asking Congress to increase the appro-| 
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merce, 
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The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 


all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
&@ comparison for the same period. 


In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weeklv Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Nov. 19 where available. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


Department of Commerce.) 





Aeronautical Accord 


Signed With Belgium 


Airworthiness Certificates to 
Be Accepted Reciprocally 
On Imports 





By an exchange of notes dated Oct. 22, 
1932, between the American Ambassador 
in Brussels and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Belgium, the United States and 
Belgium entered into an arrangement re- 
lating to the aeronautical trade which 
provides for the acceptance by each coun- 
try of certificates of airworthiness for air- 
craft exported from the other country. In 
accordance with the terms of the notes 
the arrangement became effective on Nov. 
21, 1932. The full text of the arrangement 
is as follows: 

“1. The present arrangement applies to 
civil aircraft constructed in continental 
United States of America, exclusive of 
Alaska, and exported to Beig:um; and to 
civil aircraft constructed in Belgium and 
exported to continental United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska. 

“2. On condition that the agreement be 
reciprocal, certificates of airworthiness is- 
sued by the competent authorities of the 
Government of the United States in re- 
spect of aircraft subsequently regisiered in 
| Belgium, shall have the same validity as 
if these certificates had been issued in 
accordance with the regulations in force 
on the subject in Belgium. However, the 
validity of a certificate issued in the United 
States shall in every case be subject to 
the issuance by the authorities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of a special 
airwerthiuess certificate for exportation. 

“3. This arrangement shall apply to civil 
aircraft of all categories, including those 
used for public transportation or for pri- 
vate purposes, 

“4. Each of the coniraciing parties may 
tcrminate the present arrangement by giv- 
ing to the other 60 days notice.” 

A similar arrangement has been in force 
between the United States and the Union 
of South Africa since Dec. 1, 1931, and 
between the United States and Germany 
since June 1, 1932. 

Provisions relating to the acceptance by 
each country of certificates of airworthi- 
ness for aircraft exported from the other 
country are included in the air naviga- 
tion arrangement in force between the 
United States and Canada since October, 
1929, and in the air navigation arrange- 
ment in force between the United States 


and Italy since October, 1931. (Depari- 
“er 
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Chart Legends: 1931 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 





Rulings on Railway Rate Applications 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 23 made public decisions and exam- 
iners’ proposed reports in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


Sand: No. 25090.—Neal Gravel Company v. 
Wabash Railway: Rate on sand and gravel, in 
carloads, from Attica, Ind., to Arnolds Siding, 
Lie ae not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
misse! 

Range finders: No. 24922 and related cases.— 
Bausch & Lomb Opticai Company v. New 
York Central Railroad Co. et al. Rate on 
iange finders, any quantity, from Rochester. 
N. Y., to Bremerton, Wash., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Woodpulp: No. 24914 and related cases. Pu- 
get Sound Pulp & Timber Company et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohic Railroad et al. Rates on 
woodpulp, in carloads, from New York (N. Y.), 
Philadelphia (Pa.), Wilmington (Del.), Balti- 
more (Md.), and Norfolk and Newport News 
(Va.) to destinations in Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, 
and Michigan, found unreasonable, for the 
future, but not for the past. 


Rates on woodpuip, in carloads, from the 
above-named origin points and Portland, Me., 
and Boston, Mass., to the above-named des- 
tinations, and from Charleston (S. C.), Sa- 
vannah (Ga.), Mobile (Ala.), New Orleans 
(La.), and Galveston (Tex.), to Chicago and 
‘faylorville (Ill.), Cincinnati and Lockland 
(Ohio), and Indianapolis (Ind.), foumd not un- 
duly prejudicial compared with import rates. 

Excelsior: No. 24522.—R. W. Davis Company 
v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway et al. Charges on excelsior bolts, in 
carloads, from upper peninsula of Michigan to 
Crandon, Wis., based on carload minimum 


Approval and Changes 


we 


ight, 


irrespective of s:ze of car, 
be unreasonable. 


Fut 


found to 
ure reasonable carload 


minimum weight prescribed and reparation 


aw 


arded, 


Crushed stone: No. 14472 and related cases. 


Dolese Brothers Company 


et al. v. Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al.: 


1. Reasonable rates prescribed for the future | 
on crushed stone, 
and Linwood 
carloads, 


mn 


Grange, Mo., 
Findings in prior reports in No. 14472, 89 I. C. 
C. 110, 128 I. C, C. 471, No. 16963, 126 I. C. C. 
17789, 132 I. C. C. 200, modified 


487, 


in 


part. 


and No. 


in 


carloads, from Buffalo 


Iowa, and on sand and gravel, 


from 
to certain 


Muscatine, 


Iowa. and La 
destinations in Illinois. 


2. Findings in prior reports in No. 20714, 152 


I. ©. ©. 56, 167 3. CO. C. 
rate for the future on sand and gravel, 


carloads, from Louisiana, Mo., 


vacated and set aside. 


Scdium sulphite: No. 25064. 
tract Corporation v. 
road et al. 


Baltimore (Md.), 


1, with respect to the 
in 
to Quincy, Ill., 


—Tennessee Ex- 


Atiantic Coast Line Rail- 


Carload rates on sodium sulphite 
from Ccopers Point and Grasselli (N. J.), 
Philadelphia (Pa.), 


and 
and Nitro 


(W. Va.) to West Nashville (Tenn.) found un- 


reasonable in the past. 
Brick: No. 


Co 


Railway et al. 


mpany 


Reparation awarded. 


25091.—United Brick and Tile 


Atchison, 
Rates on brick and other clay 
products taking the same rates, 


Topeka & Santa Fe 


in carloads, 


trom points in the Kansas Gas Belt and from 


Topeka and Wichita, Kans., 


to Colorado com- 


mon points and points in eastern Colorado, 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial 
but unreasonable for the future. 


in the past, 
Reasonable 


denied. 


in Rate Compacts 


rates 


prescribed 


and reparation 


Are Announced by the Shipping Board 





THE United States Shipping Board has just made public approval and modifica- 
tion of agreements filed with the Board in compliance with section 15 of the 


Shipping Act of 1916 as follows: 


Newfoundland to Pacific Coast: 
Furness Red Cross Line with 
cific Line: 
ments of squid from St 
ios Angeles Harbor, and San Francisco, with 
transhipment at New York. Cost of tranship- 
ment is to be assumed by the carriers. 
Orient to Atlantic Coast: 
Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Argonaut .Steamship Line, Inc.: Covers 
through billing agreement covering ship- 
ments from the Orient to United States At- 
lantic Coast ports of call of the Argonaut 
Steamship Line, Inc., with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. ‘Tran- 
shipment expense on all shipments is to be 
absorbed by the lines, 
Between United States and South America: 
Panama Mail Steamship Company with 


Panama Pa- 


Johns to San Diego, 


Inc., Ltd., with 


Grace Line: This agreement covers saDERO A | 
an | 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor and West| 

| Coast 


tion of first-class passengers between 
ports of South America, 
change at Balboa or Cristobal. 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company are to 
earry the pa‘“enters betveen San Francisco or 


Los Angele. --Qg222 and the Panama Cal, 


with inter- 





Arrangement covers through ship-| 





and the Grace Line vessels are to carry 


passengers between the Panama Canal 


the 
and 


South American West Coast ports. 
Agreements Modified 


Atlantic Ceni 


th 


of th 


16, 


192 
of the Conference to grant a reduction 


arence Agreement (128-13): 
This modification is to be 
e provision 
Agreement (Conference Agreement 
approved April 
lines 


an addition to 
e Atlantic Conference 
No. 128-1. 


20) permitting member 


of current one-way or round-trip ocean fares 


to officers and their families 
railroads granting 
reductions to be granted only 


rec 


of United States 
privileges—such 
upon request 


iprocal 


of an executive officer having authority to re- 


quest passes of other carriers. 
permits 
Conference 

United States 


tion 


The vessels of | 
th- 


w! 
rr 


(184-4): 


The agreement which . 
Brazil-United States 
nrovides 


eh 
As OLe 


les 


member 
to grant 


States 


for 


railroad employes and 
families upon written request of the executive 
officer of the railroad concerned. 


Brazil-United 


maintenance 


The modifica- 
lines of the Atlantic 
similar reduction to 
their 


Freight Conference 
modified is that of 
Freight - 

of 
and cotce f->m Br 
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Federal Recovery 


trom Railroad Upheld 


Government May Regain 
Payment to Montana Line, 
Circuit Court Rules 


San Francisco, Cazf., Nov. 23.—The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit has affirmed the de- 
cision of the District Court for the District 
of Montana that the Government may 
recover money paid to the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Railway for decreased income 
during a part of the period of Federal con- 
trol when this road was operated under 
its own management. 

The payment was made in 1925 on cer- 
tificate of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, acting on application of the rail- 


way, but the Commission in 1927 cancelled 
its certificate and the Government brought 
suit to recover $487,116. 

The carrier had earned a net income 
during the period in question, but had 
sustained a loss as compared with a test 
period fixed by the Transportation Act 
of 1920. 

Statement of Court 

The court of appeals stated that the 
carrier first determines whether it has 
suffered a loss in its operating income as 


4 whole, fcr the period of Federal control | 


and while it was not under Federal control. 

“If it has not suffered such a loss,” 
the court said, “it has no right to reim- 
bursement.” 

The payment having been made without 
authority of law, the court ruled, the| 
United States may demand repayment, 
and persons so receiving public funds are 
charged with knowledge that they have 
taken that to which they have no right 
and are bound, upon demand, to return it. 





Describefl as Test Case 
Helena, Mont., Nov. 23.—The decision 
oi the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals relating to the Butte, Anaconda 


= = 
ports to United States Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and specifies approximate frequency of sail-| 
ings to be maintained in the trade by each of | 
the signatory lines. This agreement was ap- 
proved by the Board August 10 and covered 
the period ended August 31, 1932. By sub- 
sequent modifications approved by the Board 


the agreement has been extended from month | 


‘o month through Nov. 30, 1932. The pur- 


pose of the motification is to further extend 
the agreement through Dec. 31, 1932. 















Low Temperature 
Spreads Through 
Interior in Week 


‘Heavy Rainfall Recorded in 
Eastern Section and in 
Ohio Valley, Weather Bu- 


reau States in Report 


Cold waves spread tiirough the interior 
of the country last week and there were 
heavy rains in the East and in the Ohio 
| Valley, the Weather Bureau, Department 
| of Agriculture, stated Nov. 23 in its weekly 
|review of weather and crop conditions. 
| Winter grains were mostly in good con- 
| dition east of the Great Plains, the Bureau 
| Said, but there was serious lack of mois- 
ture in western Kansas and nearby areas. 
The weekly review follows in full text: 


During the first part of the week a dis- 
| turbance moved from the Southwest north- 
eastward to New England, attended by pre- 
cipitation rather generally from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley eastward, and followed by con- 
| siderably colder weather in the interior States. 
During the latter part another depression 
|} moved northward from the eastern Gulf of 
| Mexico, causing heavy rains in most Atlantic 
| Coast States. In the interior of the country 
| cold waves during the week ran well south, 
| bringing freezing weather to the central Gulf 
| coast, but they reached the more eastern 
States in modified form, and temperatures 
were not unseasonably low. 

Temperatures in East 

In the Atlantic States, freezing weather was 
not reported from first-order stations farther 
| south than North Carolina and northern 
| Georgia, but heavy frosts occurred in ex- 
| posed places, and on lands favorable for ra- 
diation, to the central and southern portions 
of Florida. Farther west freezing extended to 


the western Louisiana and eastern Texas coast 
| districts. 











a comparatively small central-northern area; 
the lowest reported was 10 degrees below zero 
at Duluth and Moorhead, Minn., and Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., on the 18th. 

The temperature for the week, as a whole, 
averaged slightly above normal in most Ate- 
lantic States, except in the extreme South, 
and decidedly above over the western third 
of the country. Throughout the central 
| States, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Ca- 
| nadian boundary, temperatures were exceed- 
inly low, with the weekly means rangin 
generally from 5 degrees to as much as 1 
| degrees subnormal. In marked contrast, it 
| Was from 6 degrees to as much as 12 degrees 
| Warmer than normal in practically all sec- 
tions from the Rocky Mountains westward. 
| Rainfall During Week 
| Rainfall was again heavy throughout the 
i eastern sections of the country, and 





extending westward to the Ohio Valley and 
Tennessee. There were some_ unseasonably 
heavy snows in the central Mississippi and 
western Ohio Valleys. Moderate to heavy rains 
| continued also in North Pacific States, but 
| elsewhere precipitation was decidedly light, 
| With the southwestern quarter of the country 
again having a practically rainless week. In 
California, the serious drought persisted and 
was intensified by high temperatures. 

In most sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the week was unfavorable for seasonal 
operations on farms. In the more eastern 
States, the heavy rains were not needed, snd, 
at the same time, they contributed further 
| to wet fields, which delayed plowing in many 
places. In this area the frequent, heavy rains 
during the entire Fall season have saturated 
the subsoil, and wells and springs are re- 
plenished; Winter grains and grass made 
good progress. 

In the Southern States, there was some 
| additional harm by frost and freezing weather, 
| especially to gardens and tender truck in cen- 
| tral and west Gulf sections. There was some 

local damage in Florida, but truck in the 
southern part of the State is mostly good, 
with replanting progressing in recently- 
flooded localities. 
| Snow in Central Area 
In the western Lake region and the Ohio 
and central Mississippi Valleys, snowfall was 
rather heavy, and a substantial cover remains 
on the ground in Michigan, most parts of 
Indiana and Illinois, and in much of Iowa. 
In Missouri the snow melted, with beneficial 
Fesults to the soil. In the Plains area, from 
Hebraska southward to Texas, droughty con- 
@tioms are still unrelieved, with moisture 
Pedly needed, especially for wheat. 
| _ West of the Rocky Mountains, the week was 
| @ecidedly favorable in the Pacific Northwest 
where rddisture is abundant, and the mostly 
mild weather promoted good growth in Fall 
and Winter crops. In the south, serious 
| drought continues, especially in California 
where plowing and Winter planting are await- 
ing moisture. 


Corn Husking Progresses 

Corn husking made fairly good progress 
from the eastern Ohio Valley eastward and 
in most of the Plains States. In the central 
valleys, the unfavorable weather for field work 
retarded husking in most places, especially in 
| the upper Mississippi Valley. But little has 
| been accomplished in west-central and north- 
western Iowa during the past two weeks; 
|; much down corn is covered by crusted snow. 
| It was rather unfavorable also for picking the 
{small amount of cotton still in the fields. 
Harvest is very largely completed, however, 
| except taht considerable remains to be done 
on the eastern lowlands of Arkansas. 
| Small Grains.—Winter grains are in mostly 
good condition east of the Great Plains, with 
| soil moisture largely satisfactory. In the Ohio 
| Valley there was a fairly good snow cover 
‘during the coldest weather, but in some 
southern valley sections the crop is practi- 
cally dormant and growth % retarded by 
low temperatures 

In the central and southern Great Plains, in- 
| cluding Texas, moisture is badly needed for 
Winter grains and progress was generally poor; 
in western Kansas Winter wheat is very poor, 
with some frozen, and more or less damage 
was done by soil blowing. In California plow- 
ing is still awaiting moisture; some seeding 
was done on Summer fallow, but the soi! is 
too dry for germination. In the Pacific North- 
west, particularly in Washington, abundant 
rains and mild temperatures favored growth 
of grains which are now in excellent condi- 
tion, with soil moisture ample in the previ- 
ously dry sections. 


Condition of Pastures 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are generally 
satisfactory in most sections from the Ohio 
Valley southward, but in parts of the southern 
Great Plains they are poor to only fair. In 
the northern Plains livestock are being fed, 
although some ranging was possible locally. 
Moisture is quite generally needed from the 
central and southern Rocky Mountain region 
westward, although stock are still fair to good 
in most parts. In the Northwest, ranges and 
livestock are in satisfactory condition. 

There was some additional frost damage to 
truck in Gulf sections, but most Winter veg- 
etables are still satisfactory in Texas and 
some South Atlantic districts. Conditions fa- 
vored tobacco stripping in Kentucky, while 
the crop is awaiting case weather in Wiscon- 
sin. Harvesting cane and sugar and sirup 
making continue satisfactorily in Louisiana, 
with little damage from the frosts. Citrus 
are coloring and ripening rapidly in Florida, 
| but in California the warmth was unfavorable 
for maturing navel oranges. 


& Pacific Railway was a test case upon 
which action against 108 other railroads 
| will rest, involving suits aggregating about 
| $400,000,000, according to an oral state- 
‘ment by Wellington D. Rankin, United 
States District Attorney for Montana, who 
filed the suit jusi decided. 


Protest Filed Against 
Linden, N. J., Station 


The Southern Racio Corporation has 
filed a protest with the Federal Radio 
!Commission against the granting of a 
modified construction permit to the Bam- 
berger Broadcasting Service, for a high- 
powered station at Tremley, near Linden, 
|N. J. 
| The Southern Radio Corporation, ac- 
{cording to information made available at 
the Commission, is owned by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of New Jersey, licensed 
|for the operation of Stations WMU and 
| WMV, at Tremley, near Linden, N. J. 

The Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
the protest of the Southern Radio Cor- 
poration asserts, would interrupt the serv- 
ice of WMU and WMV. The grant was 
| made Nov. 3 by the Commission subject to 
the 20-day period in which protestants are 
allowed to file complaints calling for a 
hearing. 


Zero temperatures were confined to - 
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Revenue Bureau Issues Decisions 
On New Income and Excise Taxes 





Losses on Stock Held Less Than Two Years 
May Not Offset Gains on Capital 
Asset Sales, It Rules 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


by losses sustained upon the sale of se-| a deductible loss of 5x dollars for the year 
curities held for two years or less. | 1932? 
The ruling referred to holds that where| (2) Whether the x dollars of dividends 


STATE BANKING 








Principal Debtors 
Of America Have 





a@ taxpayer dealing for his own account| shall be treated as dividend income rather 


sustains losses from the sale or exchange/ than as a reduction of the loss indicated? | 


c* stocks and bonds which are not capital) Although section 165, quoted above, is 
assets under section 101 of the Revenue’ authority for treating as taxable gain to 
Act of 1932, such losses are not allowable|the employe for the year in which the 
as a deduction against “other income.”| stock is distributed, the amount by which 


Section 101(c)8 defines the term “capital| the fair market value of stock received| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| 000 to the United S:ates. Of this total ap- | 
| proximately $72,200,000 is made up of pay-j 
{ments from Germany and payments on 
principal from the other nations, all of 
which can be postponed under the debt 
funding agreements. The remaining $182,- 
500,000, representing interest, is nonpost- 


assets” as foTlows: | 

“‘Capital assets’ means property held| 
by the taxpayer for more than two years 
(whether or not connected with his trade 
or business), but does not include stock 
in trade of the taxpayer or other property | 


by the employe (under a stock purchase nw! : 
plan such as here involved) exceeds the ponable under existing arrangements. 


amount of the employe’s contribution,| Total sums due from these debtors form | 
there is nothing in the statute which war-| 91 per cent of the collections due during | 
rants treating as a deductible loss to the; the fiscal year from all debtor nations. | 
employe the excess of the amount of his; Payment in full of all the installments | 


of a kind which would properly be in-/ contributions over the fair market value | would reduce the existing American deficit 
cluded in the inventory of the taxpayer if! of the stock when distributed or made| by approximately 35 per cent. 


on hand at the close of the taxable year,! available to him. A deduction from gross/| of the nonpostponable items would cut the 
income can be claimed only as authorized | deficit by 25 per cent. 


or property held by the taxpayer primarily | 

for sale in the course of his trade or busi-| by statute. 
ness.” 

ee ae | 

Section 23 (r)1 provides that losses from | 

sales or exchanges of stocks and bonds/ value of the stock occurred while it was 


| 76.) 


(See Pugh et al. v. Commis-| would increase the British and French 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 49 Fed. (2d) | deficits, wipe out the known Italian sur- 


Payment 


Total payments 





|plus and reduce the German surplus by | 


In the instant case the shrinkage in | about half. | 


Depreciation of foreign currencies has 


which are not capital assets, as defined|in the hands of the trustee, at which time | added an additional burden to the pay-| 
above, shall be allowed only to the extent | the employe held nothing more than con-| ment of the debts, which are due in | 


of gains from such sales or exchanges. \tingent equitable title. Contingencies might American dollars. 
In respect of this provision the report of | arise under which the employe would never would have to use 50 per cent more of her | 


the Senate Committee on Finance (report | receive the stock. 


money this year to discharge the Ameri- 


No. 665, dated May 9, 1932, page 17) con-| - 
tains the following explanatory matter: | 

“As now drafted the limitation that} 
losses on stocks and bonds can only be| 
taken to the extent of gains from similar | 
transactions is confined to the sale of such | 
securities which have been held for two | 
years or less. Gains or losses arising from | 
the sale for [of] stocks and bonds held for | 
over two years are in all cases treated pre- 
cisely as under present law.” | 

It is clear that Congress, in writing sec- | 
tion 23 (r) into the statute, intended that | 
losses upon the sale of stocks and bonds} 
which have been held for two years or less | 
should be allowed only as an offset against | 
gains from the sale of such securities aan 
two years or less, and then only to the ex- | 
tent of such gains. | 

It is, therefore, held in view of the ex-| 
press language of section 23(r) of the | 
Revenue Act of 1932, that a capital net | 
gain realized upon the sale of securities} 
held for more than two years may not be 
reduced by losses sustainéd upon the sale| 
of securities held for two years or less. { 


+++ 


Section 115.—Distributions by Corpora- | 
tions. Dividend received under employes’ | 
stock purchase plan. (See I. T. 2657, be- | 
low.) | 


Section 165.—Employes’ Trusts. Section | 


165 (Also Section 115). I. T. 2657. Under | 


an employes’ stock purchase plan, the mere | 
fact that due to a shrinkage in value the | 
stock is worth less at the time of distribu- | 
tion to.the employe than the amount con- 
tributed by him toward its purchase is not | 
sufficient to establish a dedyctible loss for | 
income tax purposes. Any ‘amount allo-| 
cated to the account of the employe as a) 
dividend is taxable to him at surtax rates | 
when the cash becomes available to him or | 
subject to his order. | 

Advice is requested relative to the sec- | 
ond stock purchase plan of the M Corpo- | 


ration under which distribution was made | 
to participants as of Sept. —, 1932. @ 

The provision of the Revenue Act of 
1932 which is applicable reads as follows: | 


~ 165. Employes’ Trusts. 
rust created by an employer as a rt 

of a stock bonus, pension, - Condit~cnetine | 
plan for the exclusive benefit of some or all | 
of his employes, to which contributions are | 
made by such employer, or employes, or both, | 
for the purpose of distributing to such em- | 
ployes the earnings and principal of the | 
fund accumulated by the trust in accord- | 
ance with such plan, shall not be taxable 
under section 161, but the amount actually | 
distributed or made available to any dis- | 
tributee shall be taxable to him in the year | 
in which so distributed or made available | 
to the extent that it exceeds the amounts | 
paid in by him. Such distributees shall for | 
the purpose of the normal tax be allowed | 
as credits against net income such part of | 
the amount so distributed or made available 

as represents the items of dividends and | 
interest specified in section 25(a) and (b). | 

++ + 


The foregoing section was commented | 
upon in the report of the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Finance (report No. 665, dated May 
9, 1932, page 33) as follows: | 

Section 165.—Employes’ Trusts. 

The House bill retained the provisions of 
existing law under which an employe who 
receives a distribution from a trust created | 
by an employer as part of a stock bonus, 
pension, or profit-sharing plan is taxed upon | 
the amount contributed to such fund by the | 
employer plus all earnings of such fund in 
the year in which distributed or made avail- | 
able to him. In recent years situations have 
arisen in which the amount contributed to | 
such fund by the employer and all earnings | 
of such fund, together with the amounts 
contributed to the fund by the employes, | 
have been invested by the trustee in stock 
of the employer corporation, and at the time 
of distribution to the employe the market 
value of the stock was less than the amount 
contributed to the tund by the employer 
plus the earnings of the fund. 

Your committee believes that it is a dis- 
tinct hardship to an employe to be taxed 
under such circumstances as the existing law 
requires, and corrects the situation by 
amending section 165 to provide that only 
the excess of the market value of the stock 
distributed or made available to the em- 
ploye over the amounts paid in by him to 
the trust should be taxable in the year of 
distribution. This plan renders the employe 
taxable at the time of distribution upon the 
excess of the fair market value of the stock 
received by him over his contributions to 
the trust regardless of the amount contrib- 
uted to the trust by the employer. In the 
case of cash distributions, of course, the 
present rule is unchanged. 

It would appear, therefore, that in the 
case of a distribution to employes under a 
stock purchase plan that falls (as in the! 
instant case) within the scope of this sec- 
tion of the Revenue Act of 1932, the gain, 
if any, must be determined upon the basis 
of “the fair market value of the stock 
received by him,” the excess of such fair 
market value over the amount of his con- 
tributions to the trust being treated as | 
gain to be included in his gross income. 
(See Schaefer v. Bowers, 50 Fed. (2d), 689, 

‘certiorari denied 284 U. S., 668.) 

In the instant case the total contribu- | 
tions of the employe amount to 25x dollars. | 
The contributions of the company amount 
12.5x dollars. Other amounts allocated to 
the account of the employe by the com- 
pany include dividends, x dollars, and! 
other earnings, 2.5x dollars. Thus, the to- 
tal amount contributed in the stock pur- 
chase plan is 41x dollars. The company 
proposes to distribute to the employe as| 
of Sept. —, 1932, 10 shares of stock having | 
a@ present fair market value of 2x dollars | 
a share and a cash dividend of x dollars. 
The employe, therefore, will receive shares 
of stock worth 20x dollars, which amount 
is 5x dollars less than the aggregate | 
amount of his contributions, and in addi- 
tion will receive a cash dividend of x 
dollars. 

The questions presented are: 


“) Whsther the employe has sustained | 


| vices attached to thermostats under sec- 


| Vice designed, intended, and used for the 


| the clock face or time-indicating portion 


;to the clock portion equals $3 or more. 


| clock and the tax thereon Should be shown 
| Separately from the amount charged for 


| accessories. 
{rious articles as automobile parts or ac- 


; the manufacturer's sale price of the kit. 


|can debt than would have been necessary | 

The shrinkage in value prior to the before the pound depreciated. | 
transfer of the stock to the employe has; England’s balance sheet, which shows a 
the effect of defeating the purpose of the deficit at present, is more currently pub- 
plan, and leaves the employe as a pur-| lished in this country: than any other. | 
chaser of stock at cost of 25x dollars which From the beginning of the English fiscal 
had a market value of only 20x dollars.! year on April 1 to Nov. 5, the British gov- | 
The purchase of property at a price| ernment had total receipts of 365,452,286 | 
greater than its market value does not re-| pounds and expenditures of 491,764,414 
sult in a deductible loss for income-tax! pounds, leaving a deficit of 126,312,128 
purposes. (See M. J. Hellmers v. Commis-! pounds. 
sioner, 5 B. T. A. 198; Schuman Piano Co.| Italy, for which reports are available 
v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 118; O. D.| only through July and August, the first | 
851, C. B. 4, 179; A. R. R. 906, C. B. I-1,!two months of her current fiscal year, | 
143.) had at the end of August receipts of 2,-| 

The stock here involved was acquired by | 527,269,444 lira, expenditures of 2,360,577,- | 
the employe in a going concern, and the/ 031 lira and a surplus of 166,692,413 lira. 
mere fact that, due to a shrinkage in value,| Germany at the end of July, the fourth 
the stock is worth less at the time of its) month in her fiscal year, had receipts of | 
receipt by the employe than the amount) 2,008,300,000 reichsmarks, expenditures of 
contributed by him towards its purchase | 1,934,200,000 reichsmarks and a surplus of 
is not sufficient to establish a deductible | 74,100,000 reichsmarks. 
loss within the meaning of the statute.| Because of the French method of han- | 
(See Edward J. Slater v. Commissioner, 12 dling expenditure accounts, definite figures 
B. T. A. 60, and cases cited therein; also,,on her finances are difficult to obtain. 
White Star Zine v. Commissioner, 20 B.| Consular reports to the Department of 
T. A. 111.) Commerce forecast a deficit of 12,000,000,- 

It is, therefore, held (1) that the em-!| 000 francs at the close of the fiscal year 
ploye hes not sustained a deductible loss! on Dec. 31 and total*revenues of about 50,- 
during the taxable year within the mean-| 000,000,000 francs. 
ing of section 23(e) of the Revenue Act The United States on Nev. 21, two-thirds | 
of 1932, relating to losses by individuals; | of the way through the fifth month of her | 
and (2) that the dividend of x dollars is| fiscal year, had receipts of $719,385,059, ex- | 
taxable to him at surtax rates as a divi-| penditures of $1,443,149,105 and a deficit 
dend when the cash becomes available to! of $723,764,046. 
him or subject to his order, in accordance. - = = 
with sections 22(d), 25(a), and 115(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932, relating to 
dividends. 

Title IV.—Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes. 
(1932) Section 601.—Lubricating Oils. 
Regulations 44, Article II. S. T. 571. Lu- 
bricating oil is not a component part of 
an automobile and is subject to tax when 
sold to a manufacturer of automobiles. 

Advice is requested whether lubricating 
oil sold by a manufacturer or producer 
thereof to a manufacturer of automobiles, 
who furnishes this oil in the crankcase of 
automobiles when sold to the consumer, 
is taxable under section 601 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932. 

Section 620 o? the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides that a taxable article under Title 
IV of the act may be sold tax free by 
virtue of that section when it is used 
by the purchaser as component material 
in the manufacture of another article 
which is also taxable under Title IV of 
the act. 

The term “component material,” as used | 
in the law, signifies a substance which 
comprises an integral part of an article, 
one which may not be easily separated 
from the article and which may not be 
replenished. Oil placed in the crankcase 
of an automobile may be drained at will 
and a new supply furnished. Such oil is 
not &@ component material of the auto- 
mobile. Consequently, all lubricating oil 
sold by a manufacturer, or producer 
thereof, to a manufacturer of automobiles 
for the purpose of placing it in the crank- 
cases of automobiles sold is taxable under 
section 601(c) of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

Section 605.—Jewelry, Etc. Regulations 





with service trucks, reboring machines, 
valve refacing machines, valve regrinders, 
air compressors, and_ paint-spraying 
equipment are not considered as parts or 
; accessories and are not subject to tax. 

Bushings, ball bearings, waterproof ce- 
ment, automobile paints, lacquers, and 
gasket cement are not subject to tax. 
However, the tax attaches to battery cables 
and ignition cable sets, battery box hold- 
downs, and ignition wires when cut into 
prepared lengths. 

The tax also attaches to rebabbitted 
connecting rods and reclaimed brake 
drums in which new steel 


to be sold as parts and accessories. How- 
ever, where these articles are recondi- 
tioned in connection with an immediate 
repair job the tax does not attach. 
Spool cable, linoleum, vicotrite, ignition 
wires, and similar articles when sold in 
bulk are not taxable. However, if a per- 
| Son prepares these articles to fit particular 
automobiles he is considered the manu- 
factures of an automobile part or acces- 
sory and is liable for the tax imposed 


of 1932. 

Semifinished pistons are taxable if they 
have reached such a stage that they con- 
stitute articles commonly or commercially 
known as parts and accessories for auto- 
mobiles or motor cycles, regardless of the 


quired in connection with installation. 
Piston pins particlarly designed for 
| tractors and piston rings and pins smaller 


than those used in automobile trucks and 
buses are not taxable. 


46, Article 32: Watches and clocks. S.T.| Spark plugs, storage batteries, leaf 
572. Taxability of timing devices attached | springs, coils, timers, and tire chains 
to thermostats. specifically mentioned in section 606(c) 


Advice is requested by the X Company 
concerning the taxability of timing de-| #Utomobile parts or accessories if suitable 
for use on, in connection with, or as com- 
ponent parts of automobile trucks, other 
automobile chassis. or motor cycles, even 
though they are sold for use in the manu- 
facture of nontaxable articles. 


tion 605 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
The article in question is a patented de- 


purpose of automatically controlling the 
temperature in the structure in which it is 
installed. Embodied in the thermostat is 
a special timing device, the mechanical 
function of which is to change the tem- 
perature to a desired degree at a fixed 
time. The timing device contains a com- 
plete clock movement as well as addi- 
tional parts not ordinarily considered 
clock parts. Attached to the thermostat 
is a clock dial, hands, and case iden- 
tical with those of the ordinary clock and 
upon which the time of day is indicated. 
It is contended by the X Company that 


specifically mentioned in section 606(c), 
may be sold tax-free for use in the manu- 
facture of nontaxable articles, provided 


be used by him in the manufacture of non- 
taxable articles. 

Section 609.—Sporting Goods. 
tions 46, Article 54: S. T. 574. 
skate and a skate shoe when sold as a 
combination held taxable. 


Regula- 


as a combination are subject to the tax 
imposed by section 609 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. The manufacturer of the 
combination—that is, the assembler of the 
skate and the skate shoe—may purchase 
the skate or the skate shoe from the man- 
ufacturer thereof tax free under a tax ex- 
emption certificate. If the assembler of 
the combination does not purchase the 
skate shoe and the skate tax tree under 


of the thermostat is not necessary to its 
successful operation; that the clock face 
is attached to the thermostat only to make 
it slightly more attractive; and that users 
prefer the instrument with the clock face 
to the unadorned metal case which would 
otherwise be used. 

Section 605 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
imposes a tax on clocks when sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer for 
$3 er more. The timing device attached 
to the thermostat is a clock and subject 
to the tax imposed if the sum attributable 


a credit for any tax paid by him to reim- 
burse the prior manufacturer of the skate 
and the skate shoe against the tax the 


mination. 

Section 613.—Candy. 
Article 63: S. T. 575. Taxability of candy 
sold in fancy containers. 

Advice is requested concerning the tax 
‘imposed under section 613 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 as applied to candy sold in 
faney containers, such as bon-bon dishes, 
cedar chests, glove boxes, etc. 

Subdivision (a. of section 619 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 provides that in de- 
termining the price for which an article 


In billing these thermostats to purchasers, 
the amount apportioned to the sale of the 


the thermostat. 

Section 606.—Automobiles, etc.—Regula- 
tions 46, Article 41: Definition of parts or 
S. T. 573. Taxability of va- | 


cessories. 

Advice is requested with respect to the 
taxability of several articles used in con- 
nection with automobiles, etc , under sec- 
tion 606 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

Automobile tools are not taxable when 
sold separately. However, where tools are 
assembled into a kit which is recommend- 
ed for use in connection with a particular 
make of automobile, the tax attaches on 


for coverings and containers of whatever 
nature. 
Therefore, 
sold in fancy containers is the sale price 
of the combination, unless the price of 
the candy and tle ordinary container are 
segregated from <he price of the fancy 
Wrecking cranes sold for mounting on | type package. If the sale prices are so 





England, for instance, | Construction contract awards (da. a 


bands have | 
ben inlaid where they are placed in stock | 
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e x e COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Nov. 19 
Copper, electrolytic, N. Y¥., dolls. per 1b.. 0.052 
maiter e 1e1ts Cotton, middling, spot, N. ¥., dolls. per 
Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per 1b.. 1.71 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 28.92 
beg No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls, 
O- POF BU. ccccocccsceveces eccccccescgeecoce 
‘Shortage of France and Eng ie pA 
| Banking: 
land Less and Italy and | ?%epite, N. ¥. C., mills. of dolis........- 2,457 
G H S 1 Soke outside - Aa C., mills. of dolls, 2,662 
i ederal reserve banks— 
— ave uP mses, Reserve bank credit, total, mills of oe 
icti GOUIS. cccossvceceesepacececss eooses oy 
Federal Statistics Show Bills bought, mills. of dolls....... 35 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... _ 307 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 1,851 


Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 

Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 11,584 

Deposits. time, mills. of dolls. ... 5,694 

Investments, total,—mills. of dolls.. 

U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 

Loans, total, mills. of dolls.......+++- 
On securities, mills of dolls, ..... 














Interest rates, call loans, PCt......++. é 
Interest rates, time loans, pct........ -50 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), dolls... 3.30 
Failures, commercial, Mumber .......-++6. ..... 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 5,643 
Security markets: 
Bona sales, N. ¥. S. E., thous. dolls. 

PAF VALUE 2... cccccerscessveesccccsers 39,300 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls. 78.63 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 5,117 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times), dolls. 

POF SATE 2.2... cccccccccssesscccccsess 58.28 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics), 

1926=100 ......+. a4 00cesesbneeboues 49.9 

Industrials (351), 1926=100..... . 47.8 

Public utilities (37), 1926=100. ecw §68.8 

Railroads (33), 1926=100..........e+- 27.2 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 

DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 


Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons 
Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.... 
Petroleum, thous. Of DbIS..........+eee- 
Steel ingots, per cent of capacity. ° 





thous. of dolls. 
Distribution: 

Exports— 
Corn, thous. of bus. ... 
Wheat, thous. of bu. .... 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls 
Freight-car loadings, total, cars. 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars 
Grain and products, cars... 
Livestock, Cars.......sssscevee oe 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars... 
Ore, cars 
Miscellaneous, cars 

Receipts— 
Cattle and calves, thouS........se+ee. 
HOgs, thouB, 2.000 csccccccccsscccce eee 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu. 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of lbs.... 



















1932 1931 1930 1929 
Nov.12 Nov.5 | Nov. 21 Nov. 14 | Nov. 22 Nov.15; Nov. 23 Nov. 16 
0.051 0.051 | 0.067 0.068 | 0.102 0.110 0.178 0.178 
.067 062 .062 .066 | .109 112 176 .175 
1.67 1.64 2.13 2.09} 2.61 2.67 | 3.16 3.13 
29.32 29.32} 30.63 30.63 | 31.86 31.98 35.97 36.09 | 
44 42 58 62 68 67 | 1.20 1.13 | 
| 
| | 
1,927 2,744| 3,780 3,645| 5,748 6,118 13,199 14,350 | 
2,299 2,846 | 4,170 3,030} 5,500 4,590 | 7,402 6,559 
| | | 
| 
2,199 2,226 | 1,972 2,064| 1,003 1,035 1,564 1,670 | 
34 34 | 534 597 178 207 | 284 300 
311 326 | 662 684 205 192 900 971 | 
1,851 1,851 | 727 727 | 596 601 | 327 313 
11,505 11,461 | 12,279 12,287 | 13,974 14,049} 14,227 14,570 
5,707 5,709} 6,241 6,256 | 7,486 7,552 | 6,722 6,756 
8.601 8,585 | 7,560 7,612| 6,804 6,767 5,650 2,748 | 
5,291 5,284| 4.064 4,099} 3,105 3,063 | 2,784 5,601 | 
10,425 10,441 | 13,442 13,421 | 16,690 16,668; 17,861 18,115 | 
4,295 4,311/ 5,889 5,848 | 7,838 7,904 | 7,991 8,369 
6,130 6,130 | 7,553 7.573 | 8,852 8,763 | 9,871 9,746 
1.00 1.00 2.38 2.50/ 2.00 2.00 4.75 5.88 
05 75 3.75 4.00 | 2.75 2.75 5.50 6.00 
3.30 3.20 3.76 3.79 4.86 4.86 | 4.88 4.88 | 
495 537 588 531 569 495 | 472 404 | 
5,657 5,632 | 5,496 5.535| 4,513 4,498 4,816 4,840 
| 
36,400 36,000! 51,074 66,779 | 46,537 56,319| 73,544 89,354 
78.63 78.43 | 85.05 86.24; 95.56 95.41 | 92.48 92.46 | 
7,957 4,461| 9,075 10,668 | 12,502 18,983. 14,362 27,491 
59.22 54.53} 89.98 98.80 | 161.22 156.38 | 199.37 179.69 | 
| 
48.2 45.8 70.5 76.1! 116.9 119.1 | 157.1 140.3 | 
46.3 43.8; 66.5 71.3) 109.2 110.8 | 150.5 134.5 | 
17.7 748) 112.9 120.7| 166.5 171.6 203.5 177.6 | 
26.1 242! 444 51.5) 101.3 102.8 138.9 127.8 } 
| 
1,281 1,217] 1,177 1,343| 1,482 1,735 1,892 1,884 | 
1,521 1,525| 1,655 1,623 1,722 1,713 1,818 1,794 
2,134 2,104! 2,453 2,464| 2,282 2,305 | 2,633 2,629 | 
19 19 | 29 31} 40 43) 69 71 | 
1 
4,249) aa aee H ésgad 6,377| .. 10,776 eer 12,515 | 
293 481 36 150 | 21 34| 84 260 | 
346 107} 2.465 1,960 819 517 | 1,808 2,561 | 
33 90 165 108 | 187 190 208 304 | 
537,093 588,383 653,503 689,960 | 779,752 829,023 | 949,716 982,926 
117,710 129,765 | 121,549 136,109 | 155,364 175,184 | 199,872 193,083 
15,984 17,416 | 21,325 22,871 33,111 33,061 54,864 53,632 
25,090 29,863 | 36,872 37,983 | 36,348 37,049 39,780 35,910 | 
18,357 19,713 | 25,555 27,587 | 24,845 29,670} 29,821 33,441 | 
169,908 177,195 | 209,032 207,464 229,521 231,001 257,825 259,543 
2,795 4,284 4.901 6,614| §,223 14,572 15,744 33,297 
187,249 210,147 234,269 251,332 292,340 308,486 | 351,810 374,020 
184 273 275 303 265 304 325 349 | 
316 335 658 620 577 584 648 615 | 
614 684 690 777 482 601 | 479 615 | 
6,608 8.950 | 4,961 7,037 | 6,379 6,449 | 3,811 4,502 | 
1,360 343 2'756 1:378 | 4:129 | 


3,129 1,924 


3,648 





192 
Nov. 24 


0.158 


-205 
3.32 
36.19 


1.14 


11,279 
6,909 


350 
1,584 
245 
929,237 
211,449 
64,715 
54,777 
32,873 
260,430 
17,752 
387,241 


331 
659 
615 
11,052 
1,980 


8 
Nov. 17 
-l 


Plea to Abandon 
Nebraska Branch 


Line Is Favored 


0.158 


197 
3.33 
35.93 | 
| 


1.13 | 


I. C. C. Examiner Recom- 


mends Carrier Be Given 


Permit to Cease Service 
On 45 Miles of Track 


| Recommendation that the Chicago, St. 
13,367 | Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway be 
6,852 | permitted to abandon over 45 miles of its 
5.885 | line of railroad extending from Coburn 
15,990 |to Wynot, Nebr., was made to the Inter- 
6,947 | state Commerce Commission Nov. 23 by 
ee |Examiner R. R. Molster in a proposed re- 
7.00|Port. (Finance Docket No. 9312.) 


10,780 | 
5,840 





1,615 | 
474 | 
858 
222 


4.85 
440 
4,852 


Mr. Molster declared that “if it were 
not for the applicant’s precarious financial 
condition, it would seem that the pro- 


|posed abandonment might reasonably be 


deferred in the hope of improved busi- 


ness. But it is not probable that the 
branch can be operated without serious 
218.59 | losses which the applicant’s system is not 
172.4|in a position to support. If realized, the 
180.0; promised cooperation of shippers would 
ae not be sufficient to yield enough additional 
“|}revenues to justify continued operation 
| of the line.” 
Excerpt From Report 
1.948 | Excerpts from the report follow: 
| The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
81|Omaha Kailway Company, on April 9, 
15,177 | 1932, filed an application for permission 
""\te abandon a branch line of railroad, 


joi | called the Wynot branch, extending from 


3,221 
312 
1,056,120 


209,681 | 


64.448 


52,839 | 
35,505 


260,398 


37,267 | 


395,982 
359 


624 | 


611 
8,658 
932 





Adtences for Self-liquidating Projects 
In Four States Authorized by R. F. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


600,000 gallon water storage tank and lay | materials, 
| within the State of Florida. 

Employment of a direct nature on the | 
| site and created 


additional water mains. 

The Corporation’s announcements fol- 
low in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion agreed to lend $250,000 to Drainage 
District No. 7, erted Tree, Ark., in Poin- 
sett County, bearing interest’ at the rate 
of 512 per cent. The money will be used 
to construct levees for a floodway from 
the southern end of Lake Francis to the 
southern limit of the district, a distance 
of 16 miles; and to construct an auxiliary 
floodway for diverting water from the 
main floodway into the St. Francis River. 
The main floodway is 9,300 feet wide. 

Employment will be created for 94 
skilled and 295 common laborers for a 
period of six months based on a 30-hour- 
work week. In addition employment will 
ve created indirectly through the purchase 
of $62,000 worth of materials. A consid- 
erable amount of cement will be used. 


Serious damage from floods during the 


it is said, will be available 


indirectly through the 
purchase of materials will aggregate 500 
men for a period of 12 months. 

The cities of Tampa and Clearwater 
now are connected by a narrow 30-mile 


duce the distance to approximately 19 
miles. Driving time will be reduced from 


}about 75 to 30 minutes, it is expected. 


| fully paved prior to the completion of the | 


last six years makes some form of protec- | 


tion necessary in the district, supporting 
data to the Corporation states. Revenues 
from assessments against lands to be ben- 
efited guerantee the project being self- 
supporting. 
four annual installments starting in July, 
1933. 

The plan provides for a discharge of 


40,000 cubic feet of water per second. The 


under section 606(c) of the Revenue Act | 


fact that fitting operations may be re-| 


than those used in motor cycles and larger | 


of the Revenue Act of 1932 are taxable as | 


| 
Parts or accessories, other than those 


the purchaser attaches to his order a state- | 
ment that the parts of accessories are to | 


An ice) 


levees will be 914 fect high on each side 
of the floodway. The entire plan con- 
forms to the general plan of the United 
States Government for the control of flood 
water of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries. ; 

About 35 per cent of the project has 
been completed and paid for. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation money 
will be usec to complete the development. 


The Corporation authorized a loan of | 


$600,000 to the Tampa-Clearwater Bridge 
Company, of Tampa, Fla., the money to 
be used to construct a toll bridge to con- 
nect Tampa and Clearwater. Notes to be 
given the Corporation will bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent,.and will mature 
serially in from two to ten years. 
Construction calls for the placing of ap- 
proxi*tately 5,000,000 cuic yards of fill, 31,- 
000 cubic yards of lime rock, 2,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, 200 tons of structural 
and reinforcing steel, 350,000 feet of creo- 
soted timber, 50,000 lineal feet of creosoted 
timber piles and substantial amounts of 
miscellaneous materials. Practically all 


| price of :he candy, plus the ordinary con- 
tainer only. 

Section 616.—Electrical Energy. Regula- 
tions, 42, Article 40: 8S. T. 576. 
bility of electrical energy used by radio 
broadcasting stations and educational in- 
stitutions. 

Advice is requested whether electrical 
energy consumed by broadcasting stations 
and educational institutions is subject to 
tax under section 616 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 

Electrical energy consumed by broad- 


| casting stations operated for commercial 


An ice skate and a skate shoe when sold | 


tax exemption certificates, he may take} 


assembler pays upon his sale of the com- | 


Regulations 46, | 


or entertainment purposes is subject to 
the tax. However, where a 
ing station is owned and operated by an 
educational or religious institution and is 
used exclusively for the purpose of broad- 
casting educational or religious programs 


in connection with such institutions, elec- | 


trical energy consumed in such operations 
is not subject to the tax. 

Electrical energy furnished schools, col- 
leges, and universities'for consumption in 
connection with the regular activities of 
such institutions not operated for private 
gain is not subject to the tax imposed un- 


der section 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932. | 


Regulations 42, Article 41: S. T. 577. A 
vendee who purchases electrical energy for 


resale must furnish the power company | 


an exemption certificate each month. 
Advice is requested concerning the tax 
on electrical energy where such energy 
is furnished for resale. 
Section 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932 


; imposes a tax on electrical energy fur- 


is sold, there shall be included any charge | 


che basis of tax on candy | 


nished for domestic or commercial con- 
sumption and provides that such tax shall 
be paid by the person paying for such 
energy and collected by the person fur- 
nishing the electrical energy for consump- 
tion. 

It is held (1) that the vendee who pur- 
chases electrical energy for resale must 
give the power company an exemption 
certificate each month, and (2) that the 
first vendee shall make the certificate to 
cover as nearly as possible the same period 


trucks, towing cradles used in connection | segregated the tax will attach to the sale | 4s the bill of the first vendor. 


The roadway width will be 24 feet. 
The new roadway will lead from the 


foot of Michigan Avenue on the east side | 


of Tampa Bay, in Tampa, across Tampa 
Bay to the eastern end of the bay to 
C:ulf Boulevard in Clearwater. The dis- 
tance across the bay is about 9 miles. 
Of this, 3,500 feet will be viaduct and the 
remainder a causeway. In connection with 


the loan the City of Tampa is to give) 


assurances that Michigan Avenue will be 


project. 
New Jersey Waterworks 


The Corporation agreed to purchase $80,- 


| 000 of 6 per cent six-year bonds of the 
| Township of Denville, N. J., the money to 


The loan is to be repaid in | 


Taxa- | 


broadcast- | 


be used in constructing an enlargement of 
the township waterworks. 

The enlargement, when completed, will 
consist of a deep well and pump, a 500,- 


000 gallon elevated storage tank and about | 


eight miles of 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch and 
12-inch mains. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately $10,000 will be spent in con- 
structing the well, pumping station and 
tank; and $70,000 on the distribution 
system. 

Employment will be created for 20 men, 
on a 30-hour work week basis, for ap- 
proximately ten months on the site. In- 


many other workers in the manufacturing 
of 930 tons of cast iron pipe, to be used 
on the job. 

The Corporation authorized the purchase 
of $35,000 bonds of Kenton County (Ken- 
tucky) Water District No. 1, bearing in- 
terest on a 5% per cent basis, maturing 
in one to ten years. The money will be 
used to construct a 600,000 gallons ca- 
pacity water storage tank and lay addi- 
tional water mains. 

It is estimated that 70 men will re- 
ceive employment for four months, on the 


Expansion in Utility’s Capital Account 
Is Outlined at Trade Commission Inquiry 


| grain elevators and lumber yards. 


|} instance by the three consolidated corpora- 


tions or that they represent a bill rendered by | 


H. D. Halbridge & Co, to one or more of the 
consolidating corporations? 


A. They represent a bill rendered by H. D.| 


Walbridge & Co. 


Q. Therefore, are you able to say whether | 


this opening charge of something over $7,000.- 
000 to fixed capital contained any intangible 


items? A. No. sir. 
Q. Or any items of appreciation? A. No. sir. 
Q. Or items of profit to Walbridge & Co.?/| 


A. No, sir, 

Q. The records of Walbridge & Co. have 
not been available to you, I take it? A. No, 
sir. 

Q@. How many hydro-electric propects were 
under way at the date of consolidation? A. 
Four. 

Q. What was the first one? A. The Sang 
Run Development. 

Q. Describe it 

A. The Sang Run development consists of 
the acquisition of certain lands within the 
reservoir area of the Sang Run development, 
but no actual construction had taken place 
at that point on Dec. 31, 1929. 

Q. What was the second of the developments 
or projects mentioned? 

A. 
| the acquisition of certain lands, and the neces- 
sary preliminary construction work at the 


Swallow Falls development due to both, the | 


Deep Creek and Swallow Falls development 
using the same power house. 
~++ 


Deep Creek development. Describe it. 

A. This consists of an earthen storage dam 
with a concrete core wall about 75 feet high, 
impounding 3.75 billion cubic feet of water, 


located on Deep Creek about two miles up- | 


stream from its mouth, with an electrical 
geenrating capacity of 19,200,000 kilowatt 
hours, 


Q. The fourth of the projects, the Credlin 
development, is described how? 


A. The Crellin development covers the ac-| 


quisition of certain lands within the reservoir 
area of the Crellin development, 
| actual construction work accomplished to the 
effective date of this report. 

Q. During 
what head were the fixed capital accounts of 
this company carried for the most part? A. 
Under the capital “Construction Work in 
Progress.”’ 

Q. What change was made in respect to this 
matter in 1928? 

A. A reclassification was made in accord- 


ance with the classification of accounts pre- | 


| scribed by the Public Service Commission of 
| Maryland. 
Q. Sinee that time have the fixed capital ac- 


directly employment will be created for | 


The Swallow Falls development covers | 


Q. The third project referred to was the | 


with no} 


the years 1924 and 1925 under | 





Federal Loan for Relief 


Is Granted to Michigan 


A loan of $129,372 tse provide for emer- 
gency relief in the City of Hancock, Mich., 
‘and neighboring townships for the re- 
mainder of the year, was approved Nov. 


ration. 
| follows in full text: 


23 by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
The Corporation’s announcement ! 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


| upon 


|meet current emergency 
the City 
Quincy, 
ithe County of 
mainder of the year. 


ished. 





ing for 


application of the 
road. The building of the bridge will re-| Michigan, has made available $129,372 
relief needs 
of Hancock, the townships 
Franklin and Hancock and in 
Ontonagon for 


Governor 


(ec) 


of 
to 
in 
of 


the re- 


These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 with the understanding that the 
responsibility of the political subdivisions 
and the State of Michigan to make every | 
effort” to develop their own resources to 
provide relief is not in any way dimin- 


of the 


Coburn northwesterly to Wynot, 45.39 
miles, in Dakota, Dixon, and Cedar Coun- 
ties, Nebr. This proposal is opposed by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
representatives of local communities and 
other interests, and the Sioux City Traffic 
Bureau. A hearing has been had. Ex- 
cept as otherwise indicated all points 
mentioned herein are in Nebraska. 

The applicant is controlled, through 
ownership of approximately 94 per cent of 
its capital stock, by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company, hereinafter 
called the North Western. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company will be referred 
to as the Burlington and the Milwaukee, 
respectiveiy. 

Losses From Operation 

The applicant maintains that operations 
of the branch has resulted in large out- 
of-pocket losses, that the burden of such 
|losses is greater than the inconvenience 
which locai communities would suffer from 
abandonment of the line, that the reasons 
|for the Icsses, including extensive use of 
motor trucks, show lack of need for the 
line, and that continued operation can 
only result in losses that the applicant’s 
system is unable to support. 
| The State Commission and other pro- 
testants contend that the proposed aban- 
donment would be disastrous to the ter- 
ritory served. They maintain that the 
line has been highly profitable until re- 
cent years, attribute losses in those years 
chiefly to crop failures, insect damage, 
and general economic conditions, and urge 
that these conditions are temporary. 

With better times, reduced rates, and 
improved service, they believe that the 
applicant will be able to regain its former 





The political subdivisions for which sup- , 
plemental funds are made available are} 
| located in the extreme north of the Upper | 
Peninsula, The City of Hancock and the|plicant has failed to show an out-of- 
townships of Quincy, Franklin and Han- 
cock are in Houghton County and chiefly 
dependent upon copper mining and smelt- | ; 
income, which operations have | 4pplicant’'s system; that highway competi- 


been greatly curtailed. Available resources | 


urgent relief needs. 


are said to be inadequate to meet the 


heretofore has made available a total of 
$5,137,475 to meet current relief needs in 
various political subdivisions of the State 


of Michigan. 


basis of a 30-hour work week. 


indirect employment wi 


| 


| crete. 


ll_ be 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


| wusiness on the branch, especially as peo- 
ple of the territory, in the light of recent 
|experience, are ready to cooperate with 
the applicant in preserving the line. 
Interveners’ Contentions 
The interveners contend that the ap- 


| pocket loss from operation of the branch; 
| that results of operation of the branch 
are inconsiderable in their effect upon the 


tion is diminishing and will be further re- 
|duced by anticipated regulatory legisla- 
| tion; that truck service alone would be 
inadequate and too expensive; that addi- 
tional traffic is immediately in prospect 
because of expected normal crops; and 
that abandonment of the branch would 
inflict serious and irreparable loss on a 


| substantial part of the people of the af- 


In addition, | 


fected territory. * * * 
Witnesses for the applicant believe that 


created | the branch probably could be operated suc- 
through the purchase of $25,000 worth of| cessfully if it could get all the business 


iron pipe and steel for the storage tank,| of the territory it serves. They maintain 
| and materials for 250 cubic yards of con-/| that there is not enough traffic to support 


two systems of transportation and that 


| Adequate fire protection is not assured | efforts to compete with the trucks have 
| by the present storage tank of 300,000 
| gallons capacity, data supporting the ap-| 
| plication stated. Because of highway re- 


| construction it will also be necessary to re- | that with improved conditions and willing 


| locate hydrants and to make other altera- 
| tions in the water distribution system. 


The water district’s headquarters are oy than to be expected from branch-line op- 


' Covington. 





{Continued from Page 5.) 
tures for construction were made in the first; counts been carried in accordance with the | 


classifications prescribed by the Commission? 


A. Yes, sir. 


A. I was s0 advised. 
+ 


the Associated Gas & Electric 


0.? 


Q. Were you advised by representatives of 
A. Yes, sir. | 


Q. Were you advised that they could not be 


located? 


A. I was advised in detail that-the H. D. Wal- 


records presumably were dest 


royed. 


bridge Co. ha@ retired from business and the 


Q. Do you know whether an effort was made; 
to obtain the bills of H. D. Walbridge & Co.? 


Q. Were the funds necessary to finance these | 
projects prior to the time Associated inter- | 
ests got control provided by H. D. Walbridge 


& Co.? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was this done through the issuance of | 
stocks, bonds and notes by the Youghiogheny | 


Company to Walbridge & Co.? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Let us refer to Exhibit 21 for a moment. 


|Is that an analysis of fixed capital? 


sir. 


Q@. At Dec. 31, 


A. Yes, 


1929, what sum did this 


company carry in its fixed capital account for 


organization expense? A. 
sum? A. $560,960.85. 

Q. Land? A. $1,508,099,44. 
| @. Dams, canals and pipe 
966.90 


| @Q. The electrical 


| carried at $560,960.85? Yes, 


it not? A. Yes, sir. 


+ 


$520,074.07. 
The electric plant was carried at what 


lines? 


sir. 


A. $517,- 
Q. Turbines and water wheels? A. $161,- 
2 

lant first referred to was 


Q. That was a steam generating plant, was 


Q. These later figures that you have given 
us relate to the hydraulic generating plant, 


do they not? 


Q. 


A. That is correct; 
The electric plant carried under hydrau- 


yes, sir. 


lic generating plant is carried at what sum? 


A. $113,822.64. 


Q At Dec. 31, 


1929, what amount was 


| carried under miscellaneous construction ex- 


failed and can not succeed unless the trucks 
are regulated. Most of the movements 
are interstate. The protestants contend 


cooperation of the communities served, the 
line could be operated at losses no larger 


eration. 
Needs for Line Cited 

The line is needed to carry grain, coal, 
lumber, and some other heavy commodi- 
ties. Its removal would be more injurious 
to the towns than to the farmers, and 
would be damaging, if not ruinous, to their 
Possi- 
bly the loss to the public might be as 
great as the resultant saving to the appli- 
cant, but as to this there is no satisfac- 
tory basis of comparison. 

The territory has suffered from poor 
crops, bank failures, and the general de- 
pression in business. The prospect of @ 
good crop is a favorable development. If 
it were not for the applicant’s precarious 
financial condition, it would seem that 
the proposed abandonment might reason- 
ably be deferred in the hope of improved 
business. But it is not probable that the 
branch can be operated without serious 
losses which the applicant’s system is not 
in a position to support. If realized, the 
promised cooperation of shippers would 
not be sufficient to yield enough additional 
revenues to justify continued operation. 


National Bank Suspensions 
National banks suspending Nov. 21 and 


| 22, as reported to the Comptroller of the 


Currency and made public Nov. 23, were: 
Nov. 21: Ayers National Bank, Jackson- 


| ville, Ill., resources, $8,285,998. 


Nov. 22: First National Bank of Faulk< 
ton, S. Dak., resources, $257.141. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 








UNION CARBIDE 
AND CABBON 


|} penses? A. $1,696,951.14. 

» Q. There are a few minor items I have not Cc we R PORATI o N 
|called attention to. Does this account for 

the total fixed capital as of Dec. 31, 1929? A. v 


Yes, sir. 
Q. Of what amount? 


any interest during construction? 


A. Yes, sir. 


A. $9,889,750.94. 
Do you know whether this item includes 


The interest that was charged 
originally undistributed at this date appears | 
in the account due Walbridge & Co. 


Let us confine ourselves for a moment 


Q. 
to Dec. 31, 1929. A. Yes, sir. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 


in the issue of Nov. 28.) 





A cash dividend of thirty cents 
(30c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable Jan. 2, 1933, 
to'stockholders of record at the close + 
of business Dec. 2, 1932 


Witt1am M, Bearp, Treasurer” 
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Beginning of Highway System 


in America : 


A A A 4 A & 





Extension of Communications from Time 
of Jamestown Settlement and Development 
of Construction Technique Are Reviewed 





By CHARLES A. WATERS 


Auditor General, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


IVILIZATION has ever demanded roads. 
Transportation has been the lifeblood of 
every civilization we have known. 

In ancient days the transportation of 
armies and the engines of war was of the 
utmost importance; but never have we in 
America seen the time when the most ur- 
gent need for roads has not been cheaper 
and better transportation. Two great items 
were in a later day to become the largest 
single contributors to our now close-to-per- 


fection highway systems in America; first, , 


the rural free delivery of mail, and, second, 
the automobile. 


+ + 


When our country was emerging from its 
colonial chrysalis the cry of the pioneer was 
for methods of transportation to carry him 
and his family from the colonial Atlantic 
seaboard to the great promised lands to the 
westward. Unbeanten paths through the 
forests were struck, the waterways were uti- 
lized. F 

As counties were formed and organized 
government became established throughout 
the infant country, one of the first thoughts 
of the settlers was roads. 

Forbidding mountains blocked them, from 
the Green Mountains of Vermont to the pine 
hills of Alabama, and the swamps and 
marshes of the coastal plain and the deep 
valleys of the Mississippi country created 
problems that none but pioneers could sur- 
mount. 

The first highway law in America was 
passed by the General Assembly of Virginia 
in 1632. At that time the colony at James- 
town had been in existence but 25 years. The 
first legislative body in the new world had 
met only 13 years before, and a century 
and a half, lacking only four years, was yet 
to elapse before the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Thus it will be seen how the road early 
became a matter of public concern. For 300 
years since it has been the subject of varying 
forms of legislative action. 

Where to build roads was the first problem. 
How to build, beyond felling trees, grubbing 
stumps, and log-bridging the streams, was 
another matter to come up many years later. 

In the first law bearing upon the location 
of roads, the Virginia Assembly provided, in 
quaint phraseology, that— 

“Highways shall be laid out in such con- 
venient places as are requisite accordinge as 
the Governor and Counsell, or the Commis- 
sioners for the monthly corts shall appoynt 
or. accordinge as the parishoners of every 
parish shall agree.” 

+ + 


In 1657 the Virginia Assembly conferred 
upon courts the power to appoint surveyors, 
at the same time placing the duty of road 
location: upon the county courts. Five years 
later the Assembly enjoined upon surveyors 
the duty of establishing highway systems 
in their respective districts, “making first a 
convenient highway to church, to court 
house, and then from county to county.” 


In this measure, passed in 1662, is found 
the genesis of the idea which has grown into 
the State and United States highway sys- 
tems as they have come to be known today, 
leading logically from point to point and 
making logical connections at political sub- 
division boundary lines. 


Highway laws soon followed in other col- 
onies. In Massachusetts the General Court 
established the “Coast Path” in 1639 to con- 
nect. Boston and Plymouth, and in 1653 the 
Kennebunk-by-the-Sea road was laid out 
“between towns and towns and horse and 
foot.” In this colony all towns were re- 
quired to lay out their own roads. 


“And for this end,” read the law, “every 
town shall choose two or three men, who 
shall join with two or three of the next town 
and these shall have the power to lay out the 
highways in each town where they may be 
most convenient.” 


How the thought of the early settlers be- 
came imbedded in highway legislation and 
presented a heritage which has followed 
through the entire history of our highway 
development, requires us to go back nearly 
three centuries to discover. In 1664 New 
York wrote the first specifications for high- 
day construction in America: 

“The highways to cleared as followeth, viz: 
The way to be made clear of standing or 


Aiding Agriculture 
of State by Home 
Consumption 


By 

William B. Duryee, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

State of New Jersey 

E cure of the depression, like charity, 

should begin at home. New Jersey 

housewives can do it by using plenty of 
milk, vegetables and fruit. 

For a long time we have been invaded by 
subtle propaganda from other parts of the 
country, particularly the South and West, 
urging New York and New Jersey consumers 
to use fruits and vegetables from distant 
producing areas, and totally ignoring the 
fact that these same or similar foods—fresher 


and less expensive—are being produced right 
here. 


We have seen the fruits of California be- 
come almost a fad in our own State. The 
unemployed of New Jersey sold Washington 
State apples on the streets of our New Jer- 
sey cities when the apple crop in this State 
was at its best as to quality and price. 

The time has come when New Jersey peo- 
ple must be told of the treasures they have 
in their home State. I feel that they will 
be glad to learn of them. When, as at pres- 
ent, it can be shown that it is to their own 
interest to use New Jersey products, I feel 
sure that the people of this State will make 
full use of home-grown foods. 


ee 


lying trees, at least 10 feet broad; all stumps 
and shrubs to be cut close by the ground.” 

To this specification was added the injunc- 
tion that the trees shall be “marked yearly 
on both sides,” as a guide to traffic, and 
“sufficient bridges to be made and kept over 
all marshy, swampy, and difficult: dirty places, 
and whatever else shall be thought more nec- 
essary about the highways aforesaid.” Brief 
and simple; yet the actual start of highway 
engineering in America. 

In our State of Pennsylvania roads were at 

first under the jurisdiction of the courts, 
routes being located by grand juries, and 
overseers being appointed by the courts. 
’ Maryland may claim first place in one im- 
portant phase of our highway development. 
This State, about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, passed the first law governing 
direction signs. 

“All roads that lead to ferries, court- 
house of any county, or to any church, shall 
be marked on both sides by two notches.” 


+ + 


Other highway measures were passed from 
time to time as the colonies advanced toward 
the Revolutionary period, and it may be set 
down with a fair degree of accuracy that 
actual road construction upon other than a 
military, crude, and temporary basis did not 
begin until after the 13 colonies had won 
recognition as the United States of America, 
and had set up governmental houskeeping on 
their own account. 

The next great lap in highway progress, 
following the Revolutionary War, might be 
called the “turnpike era.” Here again, hats 
off to Virginia. 


The road still remembered as the “Little 
River Turnpike,” from Alexandria to the 
northwestern part of the State, was America’s 
pioneer turnpike. The Virginia Assembly of 
1785 appointed nine commissioners to erect 
a chain of tollgates between Alexandria and 
Snigger’s Gap, a pass through the Blue Ridge 
Mountains leading into the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. 

Toll receipts were to be applied to clearing 
and repairing the route and also the route 
between Alexandria and Georgetown. In ad- 
dition to toll receipts a special tax for road 
purposes was levied against the residents of 
the counties traversed by the turnpike. Citi- 
zens were permitted to “work out” their road 
tax. 


The experience of Virginia with toll roads 
became the experience of the other States. 
The cost of reconstructing and maintaining 
the roadbed was believed to be too heavy 
to be borne by the public and the turnpikes 
were turned over to private enterprise, with 
the States invariably joining in the capital 
cost either through stock subscriptions or di- 
rect subsidies. 


There was violent opposition to turnpikes 
on the part of rural residents, but in spite 
of it the development continued. Governor 
Wolf, of Pennsylvania, evidently had not 
heard of Virginia’s Little River Turnpike 
when in his annual message to the General 
Assembly in 1831, expatiating with consid- 
erable pride on the overcoming of opposition 
to turnpikes and “their effect in improving 
facilities for travel,” he said: 


+ + 

“The first turnpike road ever constructed 
in the United States is indebted for its com- 
mencement and completion to the State of 
Pennsylvania, and although avarice and 
prejudice had well nigh demolished that 
proud monument, the Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster turnpike road, reared by the spirit 
of improvement that manifested itself at so 
early a period, by a fierce and violent opposi- 
tion to it in all its stages, still perseverance 
overcome opposition, the highly useful and 
valuable enterprise was eventually completed, 
and the distance between Philadelphia and 
Lancaster, which before its construction re- 
quired nearly as much time to travel as it 
now occupies the mail stage to perform the 
journey between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, is now traveled in less than a single 

7 


day. * * 


“We have now within this happy Com- 
monwealth more than 2,500 miles of turn- 
pike roads, and notwithstanding the uniform 
opposition that has always anifested itself 
against every attempt to enter upon a new 
project of improvement, Pennsylvania has 
now within her limits internal improvements, 
consisting of turnpike roads, canals, railways 
and bridges, all of them constructed since 
1791, for which there has been disbursed 
from the public treasury of the State, and 
by corporations, a sum exceeding $37,000,000.” 
; The entrance of the Federal Government 
into road building came with the authoriza- 
tion of the National Road, from Cumberland, 
Md., to Wheeling, W. Va. It led, as it does 
in its transformed state today, from the Na- 
tional Capital and the manufaciuring and 
shipping centers of the Atlantic seaboard, 
across the Allegheny Mountains to the broad 
plains and valleys of empire making in the 
West. 

As a link in the Nation’s chain of destiny, 
its influence reached, as it actually does to- 
day, to the shores of the Pacific. The first 
mail stage passed over this road Aug. 1, 1813. 

The turnpikes of yesteryear were the sires 
of the magnificent two-way and three-way 
highways we know today. The Philadelphia 
and Lancaster finds itself in our great Lin- 
coln Highway, U. S. Route No. 30. The Na- 
tional road started with the Baltimore and 
Frederick, and Route No. 40 is charted and 
marked from Atlantic City on the East to 
San Francisco on the West. 


+ + 


The magnificent U. S. Highway No. 1 from 
the international boundary at Fort Kent, 
Maine, stretches the length of the Atlantic 
seaboard to Key West, and actually affords 
the tourist a nearly perfect road, with 
charted ferries and bridges, from St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, to Sanitago de Cuba. 

That there has been development in the 
highway system in America is attested by the 
fact that in the continental limits of the 
United States today we have in so-called 
State highways 324,000 miles; in local high- 
ways, 2,700,000 miles, and in improved city 
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THE WORKERS in the Maine 

State Bureau of Health the opera- 

tion of each division appears to be 

of major type, and it is certain that those 

of each division are doing their part to 

put over the educational side of the 

health work backed up by the field work, 

laboratory work, and directional work of 
the department as a whole. 

The executive branch of the Bureau of 
Health has to do with overseeing all of 
the activities of the Bureau. The origi- 
nal conception of a health department or 
bureau, or whatever name the activities 
were styled, called for: the prevention of 
the diseases now called “communicable,” 
not only for the control of actual illness, 
but also for the prevention of its spread 
and the educational work which will aid 
in such prevention. 

To carry this on, the executive branch 
takes advantage of its laboratory for ex- 
amination of materials sent in to aid in 
diagnosis of such diseases as diphtheria 
and typhoid fever, and to determine if 
the individual affected has ceased to be- 
come a menace to others as being a 
chronic carrier or temporary carrier of 
the disease. If by chance it develops 
that a chronic carrier of these diseases 
has been found, efforts are made to safe- 
guard the community through education 
and guidance of the carrier to take every 
precaution possible that there be no fur- 
ther spread of the disease because of 
him, the activities of the carrier being 
curtailed if necessary. 


+ + 

Then the water laboratory, a section 
of the Sanitary and Engineering Division, 
examines monthly all public waters of 
the State and if in these examinations 
water not up to standard is found, exam- 
inations are made until the water is 
again up to standard. Oftentimes this 
means the prompt personal inspection of 
the water supply in order to determine 
the actual cause of conditions com- 
plained of, and the best means of com- 
bating them. 

Beside the monthly analysis of public 
supplies there are a large number of an- 
alyses of family water supplies and the 
water supplies of camps and eating 
places which do not come from a pub- 
lic water supply. These total about 8,500 
each year. 

The Nursing and Child Hygiene Divi- 
sion is carrying on a work of educational 
value to mothers as to the care of their 
children and for inspection of school 
children together with clinics and con- 
ferences with parents to obtain knowl- 
edge of defects and their correction or 
prevention in order that the child may 
be able to get full value from school life. 

The Division of Dental Hygiene is car- 
rying on a similar type of work as it 
may relate to the care of the teeth of 
children of preschool and school age. 


+ 

The Division of p eT Dis- 
eases keeps a watchful outlook on re- 
ported cases of communicable diseases, 
and through the aid of the six district 
health officers secures prompt action un- 
der their guidance by the 400 local health 
officers in the State. 

The day’s work would begin in the 
laboratory where the specimens from in- 
fected or suspected persons have been 
kept in the incubator overnight at a tem- 
perature which would promote the 
growth of harmful bacilli. The prompt 
examinations of these “cultures” and the 
prompt reporting to the physician who 
sent them in means much in the les- 
sening of illness and the prevention of 
new cases. This is particularly the case 
of diphtheria and such conditions as 
septic sore throat. 

The prevention of typhoid fever 
largely depends on laboratory work sup- 








Topical Survey of the State Governments 





SAFEGUARDS FOR HEALTH 
IN MAINE 


Prevention of Disease, Care of Mother and Child and San- 
itation as Activities of Bureau of Health 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the State Governments 
is shown the public health activities of the various States. 





By DR. GEORGE H. COOMBS 


Director, Bureau of Health, State of Maine 


the value of the laboratory. A package 
in the mail for the Health Bureau, de- 
layed in the mails for 24 hours from some 
unknown cause, contained a little piece 
of glass with a small drop of blood on it. 
The laboratory workers found that this 
drop of blood gave what is considered 
in laboratory work a postive test for 
typhoid; that is, it indicated that if the 


plemented by work of the local health 
officer and the keenness of early diag- 
nosis by the attending physician. Help 
from the laboratory is often of great aid 
for early diagnosis, which means les- 
sening of danger for those who are ill 
and those who are caring for them. 

The following story is an instance of 
patient had never had the disease or 


been immunized against it the diagnosis 
should be typhoid fever. 
++ 
Investigation showed that this patient 
had been “up and down,” as the saying 
goes, for a week. There had been dur- 
ing this time a good bit of doubt as to 
the actual condition, the fever present 
being in proportion to the other symp- 
toms, which were mild. These facts 
having been gathered, the laboratory 
findings indicated a so-called “walking 
case” of typhoid fever. 
* But where was the patient? Appa- 
rently he had started from his visiting 
place and was on his way home, but no 
one knew where he was. A little clue ap- 
peared which meant a 150-mile drive 
into the North Woods and a 20-mile trip 
in a motor boat to find a friend of the 
young man. 

The Forestry Department cooperated 
so that a fire warden and a motor boat 
took care of the lake trip. This friend 
knew where he was, in a place 100 miles 
or more from the home where he was 
supposed to be. When found, clinical 
symptoms indicated that a mild typhoid 
existed. 

And so from a wee drop of blood on a 
piece of glass it was necessary to trace 
a “walking” case of typhoid for the im- 
mediate protection of close contacts, 
the protection of the public as well as 


the patient, and a new hunt for the 
source of his infection was begun. 


+ + 

Of present interest is the problem of 
infantile paralysis. For no disease so 
strikes terror to hearts of parents as 
does this. Most preventive measures 
must center around isolation and the 
early separating of the sick from the 
well. 

The public is gradually learning that 
the administration of a serum taken 
from the blood of a person who has re- 
covered from infantile paralysis has 
value, if given early in the course of the 
disease, to prevent paralysis. ; 

Our district health officers and all oth- 
ers in the Bureau eagerly assist physi- 
cians in whatever way possible to ob- 
tain eariy examination of the spinal fluid 
as an aid to diagnosis, in so doing break- 
ing all conventional hours for work and 
going to remote habitations at any time 
of day or night in order that serum may 
be administered before paralysis has de- 
veloped. 

We feel also that our field workers 
have been of tremendous value in aiding 
and fostering orthopedic efforts early in 
the course of the disease to reduce the 
menace of deformities, this correction 
work going hand in hand with the early 
management of the case. 

No element in obtaining results in 
health work in this State is of greater 
importance than those that have come 
through the Code Law. The correlation 
of activities which has come from com- 
bining the Bureau of Health, Bureau of 
Welfare and Bureau of Institutional 
Service is already beyond expectations. 


In the next of this series of articles dealing with the public health activities 
of the States, to appear in the issue of Nov. 28, Dr. C. C. Slemons, Commissioner, 
Department of Health, State of Michigan, wiil tell of the public health problems 


of Michigan. 








Reciprocal Relations of States 


Scope of Governmental Cooperation 
By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


UR SEPARATE States have relations 
0 with each other to a surprisingly small 

degree. The adoption of uniform laws 
progresses slowly but steadily. The passage 
of reciprocal laws is more a matter of de- 
fense than cooperation. 

While it may be said that States rarely 
cooperate formally together, there exists a 
good deal of informal cooperation. 

State legislatures are apt to be intensely 
concerned with their own affairs, and, with 
the rapid changes in their personnel, little 
opportunity is afforded for the development 
of any policies involving cooperation with 
other units. But, without the form of legal 
assistance, the governmental agencies of 
many States work closely and effectively with 
their neighbors. 

Many matters of concern to the people of 
a State run through the imaginary wall of 
a State line. To be handled effectively, there 
must be the possibility of cooperative action. 

If a number of States could more fre- 
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streets, 260,000 miles. 

The cooperation between the States and 
the Federal Government has made possible 
continuous marking of 124,484 miles of 
United States highways over 261 routes. 


quently exercise their powers jointly on a 
common problem their citizens would be 
better served. Health, welfare, transporta- 
tion, animal industry, or what you will, can 
only arbitrarily be dealt with as geographi- 
cally limited. 

Cooperation with neighbors can increase 
the effectiveness of a State’s work. I am not 
asking for the breakdown of State lines, but 
merely for the development of a conscious- 
ness that service to people should have no 
artificial handicaps. 

In the field of legislation it seems extraor- 
dinary that there has been so little ex- 
change of information and help between 
the several States. The average legislator 
is apt to view with coldness a suggestion 
originating from some other sovereignty. He 
feels that his State can settle its own prob- 
lems, and in delight of his own independence 
may cut himself off from possible advantages. 

The American Legislators Association has 
taken notable steps to overcome these limi- 
tations, and through their Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau afford a _ helpful 
medium for the exchange of information. 
The periodical of the Association, “State 
Government,” has emphasized repeatedly the 
lack of continuity in legislative service and 
the brevity of legislative experience. 


them.” 
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ment will enable our citizens to understand and 
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Cost of Government Increased and Economy 
in Expenditures for Protective Services 
Made Difficult by Evasions of Laws 





By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 


Director of Safety, City of Cincinnati, Ohio 


OCAL government is not an academic ab- 
straction. It is not a jumble of techni- 
cal terminology. It is an animate, pul- 

sating thing, with a personality. 

Principles and procedures, good or bad, 
constitute its framework or skeleton. Pub- 
lic servants, efficient and effective, or cor- 
rupt and contented, are its flesh and blood. 
And its costume may be a glowing raiment 
of resounding reputation or the soiled rags 
of notoriety. 

Whatever a particular local government 
may be, it is a product of its citizenry. A 
citizen body design, molds, and fashions its 
municipal government. Every citizen, by 
every daily act, leaves some imprint on this 
municipal creation. 

At all times a local government reflects the 
character and ideals of its citizen body. It 
is the citizen body itself. 

: + + 

Municipal government is not something 
alien and remote from its citizenship. It is 
not something imposed upon a people of a 
community. 

Local government is set up by a commu- 
nity to perform certain services which can be 
better performed collectively than individu- 
ally, and to protect the property, person and 
peace of its citizenry. An elected council 
determines the quantity and quality of these 
services, and formulates the necessary reg- 
ulatory measures. 

The picture is simple in its fundamentals, 
but is frequently obscured and often ignored. 
Out of this fact arises a major problem of 
the relationship and attitude of a citizenry 
to its local government. 

Particularly in the field of protection and 
regulation is this problem acute and the mis- 
understanding considerable. Because of in- 
evitable human frailties~and the interesting 
quirks and twists of human conduct any 
large number of peoples living intimately to- 
gether must have some agreement as to what 
can be done and what acts cannot be done. 

These regulations may be called laws and 
ordinances. They may be referred to as ob- 
ligations and civic duties. But, in fact, they 
are only the rules of the game of urban life. 

One citizen goes through a red light be- 
cause a police officer is not in sight. An- 
other nonchalantly jaywalks through a busy 
street because it is too much trouble to cross 
at the corner. One citizen thoughtlessly casts 
his morning newspaper upon the street, and 
another hurls his cigarette through an open 
window on an awning below. 

One citizen knowingly overloads his house- 
wiring system with electrical gadgets and 
amateur electricianship, and another goes 
complacently off to the movies with the fur- 
nace draft left on. One citizen abuses his 
domestic partner and then joins her in jump- 
ing upon the policeman who has been fran- 
tically summoned to adjust the difficulty; 
and another loses his week’s wages at the 
races and reports to the police that he has 
been robbed. 

+ + 

Instances of this kind mighi, be multiplied 
indefinitely. But how ridiculous and unnec- 
essary they are! 

The citizen who goes through a traffic light 
or jaywalks is endangering his own life and 
that of his fellow-citizens, and makes neces- 
sary expensive programs of enforcement and 
safety education. The citizen who carelessly 
disposes of his refuse is annoyed by similar 
carelessness of others, and pays well for a 
municipal street cleaning service. 

The citizen who hurls his cigarette or care- 
lessly fires his furnace may be the unforunate 
victim of some other citizen who does the 
same thing and certainly pays generously for 
a costly fire extinguishment service and for 
increased fire insurance premiums. 

Essentially these acts represent a form of 
cheating and an effort to “get away” with 
something. This is not good citizenship. 

Individually, such incidents may seem in- 
significant; collectively, they have tremen- 
dous significance. Truly it is the little things 
that count and that are responsible for much 
of the misunderstanding between citizens and 
their public servants and for a major part 
of the cost of local government. 

Traffic regulation—a major municipal 
problem—tairiy bristles with civic irritation 
and misunderstanding. 

How often do we hear the protest that a 
police officer should have been catching a 
burglar when he was tagging a motorist for 
going through a stop sign. How often the 
protest from the motorist who has been trav- 
eling 60 miles per hour down a crowded 
highway that the motor cycle officer was hid- 
ing down a side street and stealthily crept 
up on him. 

These incidents without any analysis 
clearly reveal a mistaken viewpoint and an 
unsound attitude. 

Motor vehicle accidents rank as one of the 
greatest community tragedies. A city of 
500,000 may have in one year 5,000 accidents 
and 150 citizens killed—a terrific toll of 
property loss, injuries and fatalities! In- 
variably in any city twice as many persons 
are killed by automobiles as are murdered. 

Therefore, the regulations; and, therefore, 
the enforcement of them. Fifteen years have 
clearly demonstrated that strict enforcement 
is the most effective solution. Contrary to 
general impression, police do not relish the 
handing out of citations, and enforcement 
is not approached from the revenue view- 
point. , 


oa 

Police much prefer the traditional crimi- 
nal work, and only in late years are they be- 
ing brought to a realization that in sheer 
number of people killed is traffic enforcement 
more important. How essential the regula- 
tions are and how simple would be the situa- 
tion if their significance were understood and 
if their observance were universal! 

Reference has been made to traditional po- 
lice work. We set up police departments to 
protect our lives and property. We decide 
that murders, robberies and burglaries are 
not good things for a community. 

In a city of 500,000 there may be 2,500 of 
these serious cases in one year. Are the 
police permitted to concentrate on their pre- 
vention or solution? Hardly; for in that 
same city, in that same year, there will be 


at least 25,000 misdemeanor cases to occupy 
most of their time. 

And what are these cases? Failure to 
shovel one’s sidewalk, loud playing of a ra- 
dio, failure to have a building permit, ap- 
propriating other peoples’ property, quarrel- 
ing with one’s neighbor, and so on through 
the lists of broken rules. 

Such is the _ policeman’s happy lot. 
Thoughtlessness and carelessness set the 
stage for this absurd spectacle—a citizen 
quarreling with his own representative, the 
policeman, over rules of his own making— 
local ordinances. Urban shadow boxing! 

+ + 


The fire picture is not much different. A 
very expensive service, large personnel, much 
equipment, many fire houses, thousands of 
inspections and quantities of fire prevention 
propaganda. Nevertheless, in a typical city 
of 500,000 there will be at least a million-dol- 
lar property loss every year and careful an- 
alysis reveals that 80 per cent is the result 
of carelessness and therefore preventable. 

Today quite logically there is considerable 
discussion on reducing the cost of local gov- 
ernment. Most of this discussion is sincere 
and appropriate. 

Occasionally it assumes the form of prop- 
aganda designed to distract the public from 
its economic troubles and the reason for 
them. In so far as this propaganda is based 
on inaccurate facts and ignores conditions 
and results it is harmful. 

Perhaps the term “tax burden” is an un- 
fortunate heritage and is responsible for 
much misunderstanding. For local govern- 
ment has changed considerably and many 
items on the tax bill of today were on the 
private bills of yesterday. 

Perhaps municipal financial experts have 
unwittingly helped to create this misunder- 
standing. They have always presented 
budgets as an itemized list of money to be 
Spent, persons to be employed and com- 
modities to be purchased. 

But municipal budgets of the future will 
be different. Our fire budget may state the 
cost of fire service and the number of men 
to be employed; but it will also tell the pub- 
lic how many fire prevention inspections are 
to be made and how many fires are to be put 
out. Similarly a hospital budget will state 
how many patient days of hospital care are 
to be provided, and the street cleaning 
budget will show the number of square yards 
of pavement to be cleaned. 

Thus will be shown the quantity of serv- 
ices that are being provided as well as the 
cost of providing them. This will provide a 
more intelligent basis for programing mu- 
nicipal housekeeping. 

+ + 


Regardless of harmless propaganda, well 
managed cities are today reducing their serv- 
ices to levels comparable with reduced in- 
comes of their citizens. Substantial econo- 
mies are being made and of course the cost 
in terms of taxes is being reduced. 

The most expensive services of local gov- 
ernment are those of police and fire, and 
their cost is directly dependent on the de- 
gree of public cooperation. Police and fire 
services are necessary because of individual 
acts of thoughtlessness and carelessness. It 
must be clear therefore that the final econo- 
mies in local government are directly in the 
hands of individual citizens. 

As I see it, we must square off and look 
local government in the face and realize 
that it is but our own reflection that we 
see. We need to realize that local govern- 
ment is what we make it, and costs what we 
want it to cost. 

We must individually and constantly play 
the game according to the rules we have 
written. We must develop the capacity for 
civic indignation towards any citizen who, 
in plain language, cheats. 

In a larger sense we are discussing a prob- 
lem produced by the urban age. The com- 
plexity of urban life and the conflict of 
pioneer, rural political traditions with urban 
necessities produces -this phenomenon of ir- 
ritations, thoughtlessness and carelessness. 


Standard Weights 
and Measures 
in Illinois 





By 

Louis L. Emmerson, 
Governor, State of Illinois 

HE QUANTITY of goods offered for bar- 

ter is little questioned, because govern- 

ment, State and individual communities 
have set up standards of weights and meas- 
ures, and given assurances that those stand- 
ards will be enforced. It is a saving attri- 
bute of the American people that they have 
great faith in their institutions, and that 
faith is well expressed in their almost un- 
questioning acceptance of the standards of 
trade. 

There is ample justification for that faith 
in business. The great majority of our 
manufacturers and tradesmen need no 
watching; for the intentional act of “short- 
ing,” customers is a virtually unknown 
practice. If it were not, the small force of 
men in the service of the State and the 
larger cities would be practically helpless. 

The State records show that the great ma- 
jority of measuring units are up to the stand- 
ard, and, where there are variations, mer- 
chants are only too glad to correct existing 
discrepancies. It shows further that com- 
plaints against underweight are relatively 
few, and that in the cases of such complaints 
a large number are not justified by the facts. 

None of us would go to a bank for a $20 
gold piece, and question whether that gold 
piece represented a full $20 value. Actually, 


due to wear, it might be worth only $19.70; 
but we accept it at its face value. 

The standards of weights and measures in 
effect throughout the State are as fair a rep- 
resentation of fixed value as is the $20 gold 
piece. 


ie ian hit da ne te ale eee al, a ~~ 7 + Oo. 





